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Ane To 


In many parts of the Northern States the 
scene depicted by our artist in the above en- 
graving happens yearly. Not uncommonly the 
winter opens with a heavy fall of snow, some- 
times equal to two feet on a level, and this, 
when driven into heaps and banks by the 
north wind, makes it necessary for backwoods- 
men to turn out and “ break roads.” Then the 
neighbors come out each with a yoke of cattle— 
for horses would be useless for this work—and 
one mounted on snow-shoes leads the way, fol- 
lowed by the oxen, who waddle through the 
deep snow slowly and clumsily ; but they beat 
down the snow with their great limbs, and when 
five or six or more yoke follow each other, a 
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broad track issoon made, So they proeeed, stop- 
ping now and then that a great tree, overloaded 
and broken down with snow and fallen across the 
road, may be cut out. By and by a drift is 
reached, into which the leading oxen plunge 
until nothing but their noses, elevated as much 
as possible, and the tips of their horns, can be 
seen. But the snow settles down over their 
backs as they wallow through the deepest part, 
and then as they emerge they look as though 
they swam in asea of the purest foam, which 
rolls down the side of the drift in little ripples, 
and drops off their great sides. The others fol- 
low, and the “beautiful snow” that has been 
woven by the fingers of the north wind into 








THE GREAT SNOW-STO RM .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


a fringe of purest white and most delicate 
pattern around the edge of the woods, is all 
broken down and soiled, and its beauty all 
gone. This is the way some look at it, but those 
whose business it is to battle with snow, and 
beat it down, making roads through it, or chop- 
ping down trees and making logs in it, or 
wading through it to get to their barns to feed 
their hungry cows, and shovel it away from 
their stable-doors, or hunt beneath it for the ax 
or what-not, carelessly left out to be snowed 
under—why, they vote it a nuisance, without 
considering how they would do their work in 
the woods, or haul their great loads, or go sleigh- 
riding, if it were not for a great snow-storm, 
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Disease in Poultry.—“ Mrs. L. H. B.,” 
Postville, Iowa, finds that the feathers fall off the breasts 
of her fowls, and that the toes gradually decay until only 
stumps are left, and that this complaint spreads amongst 
her fowls. She asks what is if? and what is the .emedy? 
—It is probably not contagious, as supposed, but spreads 
because the cause is general. The cause is very likely 
unclean roosts and floors in their houses, not sufficient 
variety of food, and want of an alterative as medicine. 
Their quarters should be well cleansed with lime, some 
rusty iron with sulpbur should be kept in their drinking 
‘Water, and they should have some cabbage or raw pota- 
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Se i eee ee 


We are beginning to look back on the year 1872 
and forward to the year 1873. December is a half- 
way house, a breathing spot. It is neutral ground. 
The labors of the past year are nearly ended; those 
of the new hardly commenced. The days are 
short, and during the long evenings we shall think 
over the past, and lay plans for the future. With 
the majority of farmers the past year has not been 
a prosperous one. But let us not brood over our 
troubles. If we have made mistakes, let us look 
them fairly in the face. Let us not seek to excuse 
ourselves. Let us acknowledge that they were mis- 
takes. Let us feel them keenly. Let them make 
a deep impression on the mind, There is pleasure, 
profit, strength, and wisdom in humility. But do 
not brood over blunders. It will do no good. Bet- 
ter treat them as you would a hollow tooth. Have 
it filled or have it out. It does no good to let it 
ache. We need to forget the things that are behind 
and to press forward. We need courage, faith, 
hope, energy. The man that sees a lion in the way, 
and who will not take his hands out of his pockets 
for reason of the cold, will not make a successful 
American farmer. It is difficult for us to compre- 
hend the character of the age in which we live. 
Things move so rapidly that we must be wide- 
awake or we shall be left behind. 

We greatly mistake the signs of the times if we 
are not about to introduce a better system of agri- 
culture, better breeds of animals, and a higher 
condition of farm-life. But the first improvement 
must be in ourselves. We must think more and 
work to better advantage. Never allow yourself to 
say “I have not time’? to do anything that you 
ought todo. Itis rarelytrue. You may not have 
strength, or energy, or inclination. Very few of 
us have learned how to economize or husband our 
energy. We waste it in worrying, or dreaming, or 
moodily wishing instead of working. It will do 
no good to complain of “hard times.”” They are 
hard. And we deeply sympathize with, and would 
not say a harsh word to a farmer with a family de- 
pendent on him who has pressing debts to pay and 








little to sell, and that little not worth in market the 
cost of production. There is no remedy exc ept to 
hope and to work. Toa man who does not w ork 
times are never good. To one who does, there are 
fair prospects ahead—we think never better or 
brizhter. 


Mints about Work. 


Evening Work.—We do not believe in “all work 
and no play.” We helieve in working with a will 
when we do work, and then resting. We work 
that we may rest, and rest that we may work. We 
can often rest ourselves more by changing the 
character of our employment than by absolute 
idleness. A farmer with the right kind of head ° 
and heart can not sit down at night with much 
comfort if he knows his horses are covered with 
mud and sweat in the barn, or if he knows there is 
no kindling-wood to start the fire in the morning, 
or that there is a pane out of one of the windows in 
the cellar. The sun sets at half-past four, and we 
seldom go to bed before half-past nine. How shall 
we use these five hours to the best advantage? 
What the discovery of gas was to the cities, the 
discovery of petroleum is to the country. Our 
farm-houses are now as well lighted, or might be, 
as those of the city. The dim horn-lanterns of 
our early days, by the aid of which we groped 
about the barns and stables to feed the cows and 
clean and bed the horses, and the tallow-dips by 
which we have studied many an hour, have disap- 
peared before the brilliant light of our kerosene- 
lamps. There is no Jonger any excuse for sitting 
hour after hour by the kitchen stove. If there is 
work that needs doing in the barn, get things ready 


during the day and do it in the evening. Nearly 
every farmer is behindhand with his work, It has 
to be done some time, and will be done, We are 


not now urging farmers to work harder than they 
do. All that we mean is thai they had better work 
evenings fora week or two than let things drag 
along all winter. It will make a vast difference 
how you spend yourevenings. Give yourself no rest 
until you have caught up with your work and got 
things straight. It is a shame to a man to let the 
windows of his house shake in the casements. 
Many a farm-house is cold and uncomfortable all 
winter for want of a little attention to the doors 
and windows. Make everything snug and tight, 
and then ventilate. You should have control of 
the air, and not let it control you. 

Be Clean in the House.—There is much dirty work 
to be done on the farm, and a farmer should dress 
appropriately to his work. But there is no reason 
when his work is done for the day why he should 
sit down in the evening with his pantaloons stuck 
in his boots. We cordially dislike foppishness, but 
cleanliness is one of the cardinal virtues. The 
farmer or the farmer’s son who does not make him- 
self and his clothes clean before he sits down at 
night has something yet to learn in regard to the 
pleasures and advantages of a quiet country life. 

Animals.—Next to himself and his family, a far- 
mer’s thought and attention should be turned to 
his animals. If we look upon them as machines 
for the conversion of straw, stalks, roots, hay, and 
grain into beef, mutton, wool; milk, pork, eggs, 
etc., we should never forget that they difler very 
materially from ordinary machines, that we can 
start and stop when we please, and stow them away 
when notin use. The animal machine is always 
running, winter and summer, night and day, anda 
fariwer’s first care should be to see that it is always 
running to some good purpose. 


Horses.—If possible, work the horses moderately 
during the winter, and let them have grain enough 
to keep them in good condition. A horse that has 
been over- worked and surfeited with grain may be 
the better for «a winter’s run at astraw stack. But 
this is not the usual condition of farm horses. As 
a rule, it would be better to keep them in the 
stable and work them regularly. Labor is com- 
paratively cheap in winter, and there is much work 
that can be done with advantage, especially if it has 
been prepard in advance. Gravel may be drawn 
for the roads; stones or rails may be drawn for 
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fences; manure may be drawn out and spread on 
the fields; plaster can be drawn from the mill; 
apple-trees can be pruned and the branches drawn 
off at the time and not left on the ground; grain 
can be taken to the mill and be ground, not merely 
as it is wanted, but enough for the whole year. 
Draining-tiles may be procured, lumber drawn, 
wood brought to the house and sawn; straw, hay, 
and corn-stalks may be cut into chaff with a horse- 
power machine. In many places hay may be drawn 
to market, and a load of manure brought back with 
profit and advantage. These are only a few things 
that may be done. We are sure that farmers, by a 
little planning in advance, can very generally keep 
nearly all their teams moderately at work all winter. 

Cows.—Where hay is scarce and straw and stalks 
abundant, it will pay well to chaff the latter for 
cows and mix mill-feed and corn-meal with it. 
Keep the cows in a moderately warm, well-venti- 
lated stable, clean it out every day, and turn out 
the cows twice a day to water, and let them stay 
out an hour or two when the weather is favorable. 
But avoid letting them get chilled in storms. 

Sheep.—The best way to feed hay to sheep is to 
cut it into chaff by horse-power. It is little trou- 
ble to feed, and there is little or no waste. And 
we are not sure that it is not better to cut up straw 
and stalks also, and feed them with a little meal as 
we do cattle. The first point in the management 
of sheep is to provide dry quarters; 2d, To avoid 
overcrowding; 3d, To litter lightly and regularly 
every day; and 4th, To guard against any fermenta- 
tion of the manure under the sheep. Give fresh 
water every day, and salt regularly. Feed liberally 
before sundown. Let there be straw or other food 
in the racks for the sheep to eat during the night. 

Swine.—Where corn is worth less than 40 cents 
per bushel it will pay well, even at the present low 
price of pork, to make the hogs fat before selling 
them. Packers want small, fine-boned pigs, but 
they want them well-fattened. Store pigs should be 
kept growing rapidly. The prospects are favorable 
for an advance in pork another year, and farmers, 
especially in the West, should feed their young 
stock liberally. Breeding sows should haveas much 
exercise as youcan make them take in searching 
for food. But, at the same time, they should be 
able to find as much as they need to keep them in 
vigorous health and good condition. For thorough- 
bred sows, which keep easily, and are apt to get too 
fut, the food should be of a rather bulky nature, 
such as bran, turnips, ete. Sows go sixteen weeks. 
If you have a number of sows, and are skort of 
breeding-pens, it will be well to push forward a few 
sows and keep back the others. This can be done 
by giving those you wish served first a little extra 
corn for a week or ten days. Provide dry, well- 
ventilated quarters, and see that they are kept clean 
and well littered. Donotallow young and old pigs 
to run together. The young, growing pigs should 
have all the food they will eat and digest. If they 
are of the right kind, that mature early, they must 
have good food, and plenty of it, while young, or 
they will not be healthy. 

Poultry.—Select out the hens and cocks you in- 
tend to keep, and fatten the rest. If you wish eggs in 
winter, provide warm quarters, and feed more or 
less animal food. Keep the hen-house clean, and 
sec that the hens do not want for water. 





As Long as the Ground is not Frozen keep at work 
getting ready for winter. Finish the fall plowing. 
Plow the garden. If you have any large stones to 
draw off, raise them up a few inches now, and put 
a small stone or piece of wood under them to pre- 
vent their being frozen to the ground. They can 
then easily be loaded on to a sleigh or stone-boat 
in winter and drawn off easily. Bank up the cellars. 
If potatoes are pitted, and have only one coat of 
straw and earth on them, put on another thin layer 
of straw and cover it with a few inches of earth. 
This is the great seeret of keeping out frost. The 
layer of straw between two layers of earth holds 
dead-air, which is the cheapest and best of non- 
conductors. Go over the farm during or imme- 
diately after a heavy rain with a hoe and spade, and 
see that the water has a chance to flow off freely. 





This is very important, not only for wheat, but for 
land intended to be plowed in spring. 


2 —ft. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 











There is seldom a month in which something 
can not be done towards advancing the spring work. 
There are many mild days when things which were 
neglected in the fall can be attended to. There is 
now plenty of time for reading, and no good gar- 
dener will fail to provide himself with suitable 
books and papers to employ his mind during the 
long evenings. New horticultural books are pub- 
lished from time to time, upon different subjects,, 
most of which contain some items of interest, and 
are worthy ofacareful perusal. During mild days, 
rubbish, which often collects around the barn and 
out-buildings, may be taken away, thus making the 
house and grounds look as if they were properly 
cared for, 

— = 
Kitchen Garden. 

Cold-Frames.—Do not close the sashes entirely, 
except at night, and when the weather is above 
freezing remove them entirely. 

Pits in which roots are stored, should not be 
covered until really freezing weather comes, and 
then gradually, just enough to keep out frost. 

Roots fresh from the groundare the best. The 
season of digging may be prolonged by covering 
the beds ‘with litter, to prevent the ground from 
freezing. Store a quantity in dry earth in the cellar, 
to use while those outside are not accessible. 

Spinach, Lettuce, etc, which are to remain in the 
open ground during the winter, should be covered 
with leaves, hay, or other litter. 

Rubbish.—If there is no snow upon the ground, 
the dry weeds, old vines, and everything which will 
prevent the easy working of the plow, may be 
burned, and the ashes saved for use the next season. 

Bean-Poles.—Do not allow these to remain ex- 
posed to the weather. With shelter they may be 
made to do service for several seasons. Pea-brush 
seldom lasts more than one season, though occa- 
sionally, with care, it will do the second spring. 

Seeds.—Thrash out and clean all that remain, and 
see that each variety is supplied with a proper label 
and date. Keep in a cool room, where mice will 
not trouble them. 

——o—= 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Trees.—Young trees need care at this season, 
whether newly set or not, as there is great danger 
from mice and stray cattle. The gates and fences 
should be properly secured, and when a light snow 
falls, it should be firmly trodden down around each 
tree, to keep the mice from gnawing the bark. It 
is a good practice to raise a mound of earth, a foot 
high, around the trunk of newly-set trees, as a sup- 
port for them during the high winds, as well as a 
security against mice. 

Rabdbits are prevented from injuring the trees by 
sprickling blood upon them, or wrapping them with 
tarred paper; the former is, however, the best. 

Pruning.—If any pruning is to be done, it is better 
to select mild days during early winter than to 
delay until spring. Where large limbs are removed, 
the wounds should be covered with a varnish of 
gum-shellac, or with melted grafting-wax. 

Cions.—When the trees are not frozen, cions may 
be cut, labeled, tied in small bundles, and stored in 
earth or sawdust. Grafting is a very easy method 
of stocking an orchard with good varieties of fruit, 
and the operation has often been explained. 

Water.—Should any water stand upon the surface 
of the orchard, surface drains should be opened. 

Root-Grafting.—This can be done indoors, when 
the weather is too cold to admit of working outside. 
The varieties should be kept separate; place the 
grafted roots in boxes with carth or sand. 

Seeds of stone-fruits must be buried, if not already 
done, in order to expose them to the action of the 
frost. If the quantity is small, they may be buried 





in boxes in the open ground, where they are sub- 
jected to alternate thawings aud freezings. 
—<-— 
Fruit Garden. 

Raspberries. —Bend down the canes of the tender 
varieties, and cover with earth before the ground 
freezes. 

Strawberry Beds.—These should receive a covering 
of straw, or bog-hay, or leaves, two or three inches 
thick. A little earth or some brush will be neces- 
sary to prevent the leaves from blowing away. Care 
should be used not to cover too deeply, as the object 
is to prevent sudden changes of heat and cold, and 
not to prevent freezing. 

Grape- Vines.—These ought to have been pruned 
last month, but advantage may be taken ofariy mild 
days to prune now. Young vines, whether tender 
orhardy, do best if laid down. 

Wood for trellises and stakes may be prepared 
ready for setting in thespring. Chestnut and locust 
posts are very durable, and are best where itis ne- 
cessary to have wood in contact with the ground. 

——_—@——— 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Protection.—The same rules apply here for the 
protection of half-hardy shrubs and trees, as given 
for strawberries, etc. Tender roses are best treated 
by laying down and covering with sods. 

Climbers which are not entirely hardy at the North, 
should be taken down from their trellises, and coy- 
ered with earth. 

Pits.—Plants kept in pits and frames, must be 
kept dormant, and take care not to keep them too 
wet. Plants stored in the cellar do best when sur- 
rounded by dry earth, and kept without water. 

Trellises, etc.— Put all. movable wooden trellises 
andseats under cover. Unpainted ones will last 
longer ifa good coat of petroleum is applied to them. 

Hvergreens.—Protect the young trees by surround- 
ing them with evergreen boughs; this slight pro- 
tection will often save trees which when older wiil 
prove perfectly hardy. 

Greenhouse and Window Piants. 

Air is one of the necessary elements of success 
in plant-growing, whether in the house or green- 
house. Open the ventilators every day when the 
weather is not freezing, opening only those on the 
opposite side from which the wind is blowing. 

Water.—Give only when the plants are dry; if 
watered too much, the soil becomes so thoroughly 
saturated that it is impossible for the roots to grow 
well. Sprinkle or shower the plants as often ~as 
convenient, except in the coldest weather. 

House Plants usually suffer more from dust and 
a dry atmosphere than from any other cause, and 
the only remedy is to shower often, and to occa- 
sionally sponge the foliage of the smooth-leaved 
plants, such as Camellia, Ivy, ete. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


—o—— 


Gold declined to 11134 and advanced to 114%, closing 
November 12th at 118% against 113 on the 12th of October. 
Aree The disease among the horses in this city and 
vicinity has very seriously checked business in the Pro- 
duce line, by retarding the forwarding movement........ 
Breadstuffs have been less active, and variable as to 
values, but close with some show of firmness in the in- 
stances of Flour, Wheat, Oats, and Barley, which are now 
offered less freely. Corn leaves off easier, on a liberal 
supply. - The export inquiry has been less confident. .... 
Provisions have been generally quoted stronger in price, 
on a good demand, but close less buoyantly, An extra- 
ordinarily large sale of Beef, embracing 6500 tes. and 300 
bbls., product of a single Western packing house, was 
reported on the 12th of November.... .... Wool has been 
in more demand and on the advance, closing buoyantly, 
in view of the reported destruction of a large proportion 


of the stock of Domestic in Boston, by the great fire in. 


that city........ Cotton has been active, but irregular, 
closing weak........ Hay, Hemp, and Seeds, quiet, but 
about steady... .... Tlops and Tobacco in good demand 
at steadier rates.... ....Apples have been purchased 


with unusual freedom, for export. to Liverpool, Glasgow, 
London, and the German ports, and close higher. 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show the transactions for the month ending November 
12, 1872, and for the corresponding month last year. 

1 “aye eae AT TUK NEW YORK MARKETS. 
Recutrts Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Outs, 
24 d's bits m'th.348,000 2,817 ren 26,000 1,111,000 895,000 
Hest mith 291,000 2,220,000 5,524,000 27,500 "178/000 1,109,000 
34 d's hist: $13,000 2488,500 8,507,000 41/060 “416,000 1,496,000 
oY ain’ thr 5 +496, 
35 d'sdzae n't 321,000 2749,000 5515.00. 61:00 48-000 1'854.000 
2. aga oo rage oat — at this time last year. 
Sedava rei Fiour. on, Ps 8 pax: rlew. Oats. 
24 e314 2,817 000 2h. 895,000 
= as lent’. reangd 4,646,000 S07 000 #0001 5.0 1 en oy 
Bye Corn. 
iy as 3 i972. . 318.000 2,488.500 3,597,000 it ‘00 PRO 1, rs ‘ig 
27 d's 1871... .804,000 4,116,000 2,781,000 77,000 981,000 1, 
3. Exports from — Sop’ — 1 to Nov. 6 


Flour. Rye. Barley 
1B72........... 981.176 10.551 at 23,102,108 660,588 22,856 20,824 
aish--» Nee 1,505,653 apn 10,872, tf} wo 39,211 

1,693,508 1 379, 134 23,020 


20... gad laise ao 13997282 180 Sate 
oe mm e 





4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
#475 bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. dush: 
overnber 6. 429,760 4,783,426 $1,374 376,750 2,191,262 250,930 
October 23,142 ve 39.925 4,025 2,505,006 12,535 
Boptember 9, 95,674 2,661,982 $9,839 
August 12.... 83,321 wt 130,161 53,789 2,077,898 215,408 


5. Receipts at nent of [Abou at Albany each sea- 
lov. 18t : 
Four. Ft egg Corn. e. ri Oats. 
bbls. bush beck, ue — bush. 
1872.......104,100 7,301,400 a 357.300 2,119.00 5.075,300 
S71. 72337000 18, 184,000 18,124. 707,700 2,528, 
1870. ......356,600 13,91 8,300 #534: 300 529, "90 3306800 5,210,900 


Current WHOLESALE PRIOKs, 


He 


























Oct. 14, Noy. 12. 
Prtor OF Gotp.. 113 113 
FLoun—Super to Extra State 7H @7% $5 65 ert 
Super to Extra Southern.. 580 @1200 550 213 00 
Extra Western................ @1200 675 @13 
Extra Genesee......... @1000 780 @10 00 
Superfine Western... @650 565 @62 
Rye Fooor.... ...... @53 37 @612% 
POESOAR Sco ccccsseseees @3% 300 @390 
Bock WHEAT FLoUR—#® 100 B 3 65 @10 83 @43 
Wugar—All kinds of White. 170 @205 16 @2Z00 
All kinds a — — — 190 @1% 138 @1% 
Corn—Ye ‘on, a 6 @ 6% 
| | ee sobsce 62 @ 64 68 @ 64% 
Oat3— Western weer sespedecses 41 @ 50 39 @ 48% 
State | A CR 454%@ 55 2 @ 48% 
Peenegkbieks: sacs es 89 @ 88 82 @ % 
ied 8 @118 80 @119 
Hat_ fale, 2 (100 ts. 100 @ 150 9 @ 150 
Srraw, ROIS. oc uc. cts, 6 @105 % @120 
Corron— sig tA GS 199%4@ 19% 19 @ 19x 
Hops—Crop of I8t2. ®@® ..... 23 @ 80 30 @ 381% 
a pete Rd. ° + 10% xe ° 
rep—Clover, ae M6 @ 9% 
punotey, # bushel.. 350 @87% 312%@ 350 
Flax, @ husiel inescdicekme 1% @200 19 @200 
Svearn—Refi’g & Grocery #® 8 @ 11% 8%@ 11% 
Morass«s. Cuba, #gal.. rc a ae 18 @ 383i 
Corrrg— tio (Gold)........... 14@ 1% 15 @ 18% 
Toracoo, Kentucky, &c.,# Db. 9@ 16 9@ 16 
Seed Leaf, #D. eER 8 @ 50 8 @ 50 
Wooi—Do mestic Fleece, # » 8e 8 5 @ 3 
Domestic, mses, RB....... BO & 3 @ 5 
California, clip...... Geshe siti 20 @ 40 20 @ 40 
Tauaw, @® ........... 55 8Ka@ 9% B8%@ 93% 
Om-Cake—#® ton ...... 37 00 @3800 3850 @40 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. 1390 @1440 1587 @16 12 
Prime, @ barrel ... 1150 @11%5 125) @12 7% 
Beer—Plain mess. . 800 @90 8% eat 
Lann, in tres. & barrels, # ®. 8K@ 9% 8%e@ 8K 
Borrer —State, “hon Babar Wace 5 @ 3 0 @ 8 
| a 9K@ 2 94@ 3 
CHEESE... eC ae 5 @ 14% 5 @ 15 
ReaNs—® bnshel........ eee 150 @28 150 @325 
Peas—Canada, free. # bu.... 110 @ — 108 @—— 
EGas—Fresh, # dozen . #s © 8 29 @ 34 
POULTRY —Fowls.............. i @ 2% 122 @ 2 
rurkeys—#® b...... 18 @ 21 4 @ ® 
Geese, # pair....... . 20 @3%3 17% @300 
Ducks, # pair...... 3 624%@ 112% 6&2h2@100 
Woolcock—@ pair 10 @1%3 0 @ & 
Partridges......... 100 @12 24%4@ 1 3 
Witv Duck—# pai 8ixke@ 3 @ 250 
—— ee —- @ — 20 @3% 
£NISON—#® D.. - @ —- 13 @ 2 
Hares—bd as Soabewoes -@ —- 50 @ 80 
RaBBirs—# pair....,......... —-@6 — 3 @ 50 
‘TURNIPS—® aaa ceeceee 200 @250 100 @1% 
CABBAGES—#@® 100.............. 600 @1000 600 @10 00 
Oxtons—@ 100 bunches..... - 2509 @350 250 @350 
Ontons—#® bbl................ 20 @350 250 @450 
Broom -CoRN—# ®....... ..... 2@ 7 2@ 8 
APPLES —new, # barrel....... §%@250 12 @350 
PoraTors—#® bbl............. 13 @223 1% @3800 
Gariic—® 100 bunches... 1406 @1800 1500 @18 00 
Sweet PoratTors—# vbi. 250 @35) 20 @300 
DB @18 7 @100 
- @- 200 @250 
-@- 137 @1% 
-—- @ — 100 @ 300 
200 @1800 400 @25 00 
8@ 12 5 @ 12 
ot Ne crate....... — @ — 2530 @3820 
Quinces—# bbl..... seseeeeeee 400 @800 —-@ — 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. “~ Sivine. Tot'l. 
Octoher Mth........ a 74 a4i8 29,816 43,010 85,574 
October 2ist.........955 58 26, 44,680 83,498 
sin 60 1655 27,152 59,476 96,513 
| 1,600 25,569 38,730 74,908 
by 


WEEK ENDING 


ia 28,406 on 84,184 
137,873 282,805 426,669 
1081 115,789 ia5.316 341,862 


Pee Coe. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
1,869 27,575 46,561 
2,652 28,947 = 


42,292 
miae Sor prev.A Weeks. on i 


Arerage per Week. Ae y 
tio. do, last Month....9,96 


do. do. prev’s Month....9513 65 %,764 28,663 85,425 


‘Beet Cattle.—The above figures show a decrease 
__0f 1500 bullocks per week, as compared with the previous 
‘month. Fat native steers have been scarce, while a better 
ph ot Texans have largely taken their place. We 


46,594 84,969 
5,645, 795 158.008 61,598_149,479 | 





usually expect the largest run of cattle from Illinois, but 
during the past week Texas has led off. Where this 
kind of cattle has been improved by the introduction of 
native bulls, the progeny is very much better. For the 
most part our markets have been rather tame and inactive, 
but the close is very firm, with an advance of more than 
\%c. for the week. Appearances point to high prices 
for prime stock the coming winter. The late horse disease 
made quite a call for work oxen, and when well-matched 
pairs could be picked out of lots, they brought munch 
more for work than for beef. 
The prices of the past 5 weeks were: 





Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
Oct. 14 i @i4 ¢ 8 @llke. uc. 
Oct. 21 @l4ke 9 @il c 10Xc. 
Oct, 28. 1 @ll ¢c. 10%e 
Nov. 4 7 Site. 8 @12ke. 11 c. 
Nov. 11 @l4ige. 9 @18 c¢. 11%c¢. 


Mileh Cows.—Receipts have been light of late, 
and the market has improved, milk itself advancing with 
the cool weather. Very few good cows are now sent to 
market, farmers preferring to keep them over. The prices 
are $35 (@ $50 each for very ordinary to thinnish cows of 
small size ; $60 @ $75 for fair to good milkers, and $80 @ 
$85 for prime to extra large cows........ Calves.—As 
cold weather comes on these are sent in dressed instead 
of alive, the transportation being less. Live calves are 
both scarce and high, while hog-dressed sell well. They 
are in quick demand just now. Quotations for live, $6 @ 
$11 each for grass-calves ; $8 (@ $11 for ordinary to prime 
milk-veals; 6c. @9c. for hog-dressed grass-calves, and 
122. @ 16c. for poor to fat milk-veals...... Sheep and 
Lambs,.-—Now that most of the lambs are in, the receipts 
are lighter. The only variation in prices from the previ- 
ous month is that a class of stock has been sent in from 
frosted pastures which were worth very little there, and 
still less here. Some of these scallawag sheep and lambs 
have been sold at $1.75 @ $2.25 each. While choice stock, 
both sheep and Jambs, continue in good request, thin 
flocks move slowly. The quotations are : for sheep, 43c 
f@ 51zc. for poor to medium, and 5%c. @6%c. for fair to 
choice, a few extras going at 7c. Lambs take the wide 
range of 6c. @ 74c. for mean to thinnish lots,and 8c. (@ 
9c. for medium to extra....Swine.—These show quite 
a gain in point of numbers, and there is no decrease in 
prices, the demand running very large at present. Being 
cheaper than beef, there is always an increased call for 
fresh pork as soon as cold weather sets in. Many dressed 
hogs are being sent in from the surrounding country. 
Quotations of live hogs, 544c. @ 5%c.; city-dressed i 
ern, 6X%¢. @ 7c. for heavy to medium, and %%c. @ 7% 
for light. State and Jersey pigs sell at 8c. @ 9c., the er 
price for those of less than 100 bs. weight. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Jud@ & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home,5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
arc now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents cach. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members; 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


Whe Basket.—On account of the publica- 





tion of the annual index, the space devoted to “ Basket.” 


and other short items is four pages less than usual, To 


give the index upon an extra sheet would increase the 
weight of the paper beyond the proper limit. Forty. 
nately, the questions at this season of the year are not 
generally pressing, and the large amount of Basket mat- 
ter that we have in type will be as timely next month as 
it would be were we able to publish it now. 

Read It Over.—After writing a letter read 
it over, at least sufficiently to be sure that you have given 
Post-office, State, nnd signature. One or all of these are 
sometimes omitted. Always date from your pos'-office, 
and not from ** Home,” * Pleasant Valley,” ‘* Prospect 
Hill,” or any other local name. 


Costly Pictures.—Some people estimate 


, the value of pictures as they do land—viz., by the acre, 


or rather by the number of square feet they cover, 
Hence, large pictures, as arule, command a high price. 
Those of cultivated tastes look more to the subject and 
its artistic execution, as well as to the reputation of the 
painter. Thus, at Mr. Belmont’s sale, Nov. 12th, a paint- 
ing, by Meyer von Bremen, of two children looking at 
their sleeping brother, sold for $1,900. Itis about the 
size of our American Agriculturist Chromo, and by the 
mass of people would be considered of little more value. 
Another painting, by Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, of 
Paris, entitled the Cavalier awaiting an Audience, sold 
for $6,050! Yet this is only about the size of the 
Hearth and Home chromo, and probably the majority of 
people would choose the latter as the more interesting 
of the two. 


The New York College of Vetcrin« 
ary Surgeons.—The recently prevalent horse-disease 
has done at least some good, asit has called the attention 
of the public to the need of educated veterinary surgcons, 
We were quite surprised to read in a paper so gencrally 
well informed as the New York Ziibune the following: 
‘“* There ought to be an Academy of Veterinary Science, 
and all that concerns the treatment of that inestimable 
animal in sickness and in health should be the subject of 
study as methodical, as patient, and as accurate as that 
which is exacted by the College of Surgeons or the 
medieal schools of France and Germany.” Now, this is 
what we have had for years. The New York College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, on Lexington avenue, has an able 
corps of professors, and offers admirable facilities for a 
veterinary education, and we wonder that young men 
should in such numbers enter the already overcrowded 
medical profession while there is a demand in every 
community for skilled veterinarians. It is not too much to 
say that the prompt and constant labors of Drs. Liautard, 
Large, and others of the college did much to abate the 
fatality attending the recent horse epidemic. 

Mr. Sisley’s Pelargoniums.—Since 
our announcement of Mr. Sisley’s gcod fortune in ob- 
taining a double white Pelargonium, Aline Sisley, persons 
have written him from this country in relation to it. Mr. 
S. is an amateur, and does not deal in plants. He has 
placed his stock of the double white and some other 
fine doubles in the hands of M. Alégatiere, Horticulteur, 
Lyons, who sends us a catalogue of prices. 


The New York Weekly Tribune 
has long been an institution. As a record of news, as 
an exponent of progress in the various departments of 
science and industry, and as an index of current literature 
it has no equal among papers of its class. While its cir- 
culation is already enormous, the publishers take the 
proper means to increase it by setting forth its claims in 
our advertising columns. 

Immigrant Laborers.—“E. T.,” Mo- 
bile, asks where he can procure families of immigrants 
for farm laborers and to do housework. <A vast number 
of persons would like to know this, ourselves included ; 
but there are difficulties in the way which seem insuper- 
able. Immigrants may be procured, but in almost every 
case which has come to our knowledge, either they don't 
know anything at all, or shoemakers or townspeople who 
don’t know a cow from an ox happen to be gotten, or 
women perfectly helpless in a house, or if they are good 
for anything, many have not snfficient honesty to work 
out the money advanced for their passage, and leave as 
soon as they find a place where they can get higher 
wages. We sec no help but in organized action of those 
interested to send an agent and procure the right sort of 
immigrants, and pay them on their arrival as much wages 
as they can get elsewhere. 

Union Pacific BR.R.—In October, 1872, 
there were over twenty thousand acres of land sold by 
the Union Pacific R.R., at an average price of $4.50 per 
acre. The total sales by this company amount to 650,000 
acres, very nearly, Thus the great West is filling up. 
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Michigan Agricultural College.— 
This, the oldest, and in many respects the best of our 
agricultural colleges, sends us its catalogue, which indi- 
cates that the institution is enjoying a well-deserved 
prosperity. For information, address Richard Haigh, 
Jr., Sec’y, or Prof T. C. Abbott, Pres’t, Lansing, Mich. 





Canada @ucries.—A correspondent at 
Montreal, whose name we can not make out, asks if it 
would pay for him to plant an orchard. For this we must 
refer him to local experience. It is difficult to give lists 
of apples for a particular locality. Among the hardiest 
varieties are Red Astrachan, Sops of Wine, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Early Joe, Tollman Sweet, Fameuse, St. 
Lawrence, Wagener, Pomme Gris, Golden Russet, and 
Northern Spy. Trees usually come into profitable bearing 
in6or7% years. Stable manure, at “‘ reasonable rates,’ is 
better for nearly all purposes than concentrated manures. 


The Califurmia Vintage.—The circu- 
lar of J M Curtis informs us that owing to the late cold 
spring and severe frosts in April, the vintage may be set 
down as fully twenty per cent less than the average. 

Wire Fence.—A. Hance & Son, Monmouth 
Co., N. J., writes us of what they know of wire fences as 
follows: As to fence wire, we would advise, after a very 
satisfactory experience of twenty years, No. 8 annealed. 
One pound will measure fifteen feet. We use five strands 
for cattle, and use No. % for the middle strand; posts six 
feet apart, end post well braced and secured; wires 
tightened whenever required by a cheap apparatus simi- 
lar to that used in cording a bedstead. 





Smutty Wheat.—‘Mrs. M. L. B.,” Mon- 
tana. Smutty wheat is not wholesome food for fowls 
nor for any other animal. Boiling might prevent in- 
jurious results. 





Feeding Fowl!s.—" W. N. T.” wants to 
know how much corn would feed 500 fowls for one day, 
and if it would pay to keep fowls for eggs alone.—The 
allowance of grain is a quarter of a pint per day per fowl. 
If they have a good run, where they can get grass and in- 
sects, one bushel per head per year is a proper allowance. 
Our experience has been that fowls kept for eggs alone 
will not always pay, but when chickens are raised, the 
eggs pay expenses, and the chickens yield a good profit. 
But there must be tact and experience. 





Management of Horses and Cat- 
tle.—‘' Subscriber” will find Allen’s American Cattle 
and McClure’s Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and Sheep 
valuable books to put in the hands of a manager of a 
stock-farm. 

Corn-Stalks.—‘‘J. F. P.,” Fredericksburgh, 
Va., has 100 tons of corn-stalks ; hitherto he has burned 
them, but is ashamed to confess it; now what can he do 
to avoid this waste ?—No one should be ashamed to con- 
fess his faults, but confess, repent, and learn better. 
There is a better way which has been frequently pointed 
out by the Agriculturist. which is to cure them and feed 
them to stock. « This may be done by throwing them to 
the cattle in a yard or pen, when the finer portions are 
eaten, and the rest trampled down into manure ; or,which 
is far better, cutting them up, wetting and sprinkling 
hem with bran or mill-feed, when they will be eaten up 
clean. Horses, cows, and oxen will eat and thrive upon 
such food, éf the stalks are well cured. 





We repeat, that no one is bound to notice 
a letter which has no proper signature. We also repeat 
that we never print a name when the writer indicates that 
he would not like to have us do so. Sign letters what- 
ever you please, but give us also the real name and place 
if you expect us to attend to your requests. 





About West Point.—lIn reply to “J. R. 
W.,’ Portland, Me., candidates for admission to West 
Point must be between the ages of 13 and 21. They 
should be prepared for examination in the ordinary 
branches of English education, preparatory mathematics, 
and United States history. Appointments are made one 
from cach Senatorial district and ten at large. The course 
is five years, and appointments are made as vacancies 
occur. Inquiries as to vacancies, etc., shonld be made 
ot the Senator from your district. 

Plants Named, — “G. A.,” Stanhope, 
Prince Edward Island. Your plant is Sonchus arvensis, 
or Ficld Sow-Thistle. It is one of the weeds introduced 
into the United States and Canadas with grass and other 
ficld seeds sent from Europe. The plant is best eradicated 
by plowing the land in the fall, thoroughly harrowing it, 
and putting in some crop which requires careful cultiva- 
tion; or the Jand may be allowed to remain idle during 





the summer, and plowed and harrowed at least once a 
week during the season...... A. E. Treadway, Havre de 
Grace, Md. No.1. 1s Triosteum perfoliatum, commonly 
known as Feverwort, or Horse Gentian; No. 2, Zuphor- 
bia polygonéfolia, or Shore Spurge, a very common plant 
along the Atlantic coast..... “ H. H. B.,” Pleasant Green, 
Va. It is impossible toname grasses from leaves alone ; 
either send them in flower, or with ripe seeds. Your 
other plant is aspecies of Aster, probably Aster Trades- 
canti. It is necessary to send the whole plant, orat least 
the flowers and root leaves, in order to determine asters 
accurately, as there are upwards of fifty species in the 
Northern States. 

Agricultural Schools, — The general 
failure of the efforts to make agricultural colleges what 
they were designed to be, seems to have turned the ideas 
of private parties towards attempting something which 
may take the place intended for them, or at least do their 
work. We understand that Thomas Judd, a wealthy 
farmer of Illinois, has about completed arrangements for 
opening an industria} agricultural college, in which prac- 
tical and scientific studies shall be open to young mea 
and women. A farm of 160 acres of land will be attached 
to the college. Competition is said to be the life of busi- 
ness; it may also help our agricultural colleges. 

The ** Eternal Corn.’’—A highly intel- 
ligent lady who has a somewhat rare knowledge—for a 
lady—of stock and other agricultural matters, made use 
of this expression in a conversation with us the other 
day. It wes an apt expression. Our corn crop has be- 
come so immense that the inquiry, What will we do with 
it? becomes exceedingly apropos. Corn is worth ten 
cents a bushefin the far West. Atsuch a price it had 
been better not to have raised it, for theretis no profit in it. 
But what shall we do about it? Feed it! is a general re- 
commendation. And this, though at present in most 
cases impracticable, must at some time be done. How to 
do it must be studied out, and the way learned as soon as 
possible, for it won't do to raise corn to burn always. 





The Bluffton (Mo.) Vineyards, es- 
tablished in 1867 by a stock company, under the direction 
of Mr. Husmann, of Missouri, with some 1,500 acres of 
land, and many buildings and other improvements, 
which have cost over one hundred thousand dollars, have 
been sold lately under mortgage. The present owners 
now Offer the entire property for rent for a long term of 
years. These lands are known to be very superior for 
grape and fruit-growing. 

Chickens without a Mother.—“ J. 
W. B.,”’ Carlisle, Mass., is troubled with lice on his young 
chickens, and asks: Can chickens be taken from the hen 
as soon as hatched, and reared successfully ? And if so, 
how ?—There is but little difficulty in hatching chickens 
artificially, but the trouble begins when it is undertaken 
to rear the brood. Our correspondent had better get rid 
of the lice, and leave his chicks with their mother. 
Sprinkle the nest freely with sulphur, and give the hen 
herself .a dusting two or three times during her sitting. 





How to Get Early Clover.—Top-dress 
it with manure in the fall. It would have been better 
earlier, but may yet be done. The manure protects the 
plants and enriches them at the same time. 

Iiow many Rows on an Ear of 
Corn ?—“ E. N. H.” asks what is the largest number of 
rows of corn on an ear we have seen or know of.—We 
have raised corn with 32 rows on an ear, but believe we 
have heard of more. Have any of our readers? 





No Milk.—‘S. T.,”’ Morristown, has a young 
Alderney cow, with her second calf, which has no milk. 
With her first calf, she gave bloody milk out of one teat, 
and dried up in two months: He thinks this is an un- 
usual case, and asks if she would be likely to milk if she 
had another calf. We never met with so bad a case, in a 
cow at least, and fear that she would never be worth 
keeping. Can any one advise him what to do? 





How to Renovate an Old Apple 
Orchard without Plowing.—We have only 
space to answer this question briefly. Prune judiciously, 
and manure heavily. Do not put the manure round the 
trunks of the trees, but spread it all over the ground. 
Ashes, leached or unleached, are excellent ; so is lime or 
bone-dust. But superphosphate and nitrate of soda would 
probably act quicker than any other application. 





The Cotton States Association 
Fair.—The Cotton States Association comprises some 
of the most active business men in Augusta, Ga., and vi- 
cinity. It has near the beautiful city of Angusta ample 
grounds, which are well arranged and tastefully orna- 





mented, and offer every facility to exhibitors and spec. 
tators. Its fair was held in October last, but as the 
weather was adverse, the result was a pecuniary loss. 
There were many interesting things exhibited, and though 
some departments were less full than usual, the show of 
stock was remarkably fine. Some animals exhibited by 
A. B. Allen & Co., and by Wm. Crozier, both from New 
York, attracted much attention. The Brahmin cattle, both 
pure and grade, shown by Mr. Peters, were among the 
novelties. Of fruit there was a most meager display, but 
Floral Hall was made attractive by the abundant and 
tastefully arranged contributions of the President, Mr. P. 
J. Berckmans. The Association did everything to deserve 
success, some of the most prominent business men giving 
their whole time and personal attention to the different 
departments. We hope that another season fairer skies 
and a more abundant attendance of both exhibitors and 
visitors will reward the efforts of the courteous officers. 





“PATENT MEDICINES.’’—Rec= 
ipe for Getting Rich : Get from the medical dispen- 
satories, or elsewhere, any simple stimulating compound 
or tonic, or take cheap whiskey and color it, adding any 
cheap staff to give it a medicinal taste. Adopt any name 
you choose, the more nonsensical or mysterious the bet- 
ter—one having an Indian, or Japanese, or Turkish sound 
will be all the better. Employ the glass-blower, or prin- 
ter, or both, to get up fanciful bottles, or boxes, or labels. 
Look out that the package, contents included, don’t 
cost over 5 to 8 cents. Assume for yourself a name, as 
near that of some noted physician as you dare go, and 
add to the end of it M.D., F.R.S., D.M.D., etc., etc. 
Write a long story about your great age, experience, and 
success abroad. Invent 50 to 100 or 1,000 wonderful cures 
wrought by your medicines, giving names in full, with 
residences, date, etc., but be careful to not blunder into 
giving any real name of any person living in the same 
place. (An improvement is to refer specially to one or 
two persons, and have an ally at the place, to receive let- 
ters of inquiry, and write false letters confirming the 
story you tell of their being cured.) If you connect with 
your medicine a touching story about some old mythical 
person, or Indian, or South American, all the better. 
These matters arranged, advertise your medicines 
largely. Print and scatter circulars, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures by the ton. Call for agents, and let them give away 
samples of your medicine, to be paid for if it does good. 
You may begin in a small way with a few hundred dol- 
lars (printing is cheap now), but five or ten thousand dol- 
lars or more will make a more brilliant show, and produce 
large proportional returns. Result.—You will reach a 
multitude of weak, nervous, ignorant people who are 
slightly ailing, or think they are. They will take your 
stimulating or tonic preparations, and ‘feel better” 
right away. They will believe they have escaped or been 
cured of some terrible disease (the symptoms of which 
you should take gcod care to set forth vividly in your 
circulars). Henceforth, you have not only a regular cus- 
tomer, but one who will sign your certificates of cure as 
strong as you can write them,and who will talk up the 
wonderful virtues of your medicines to others. A dozen 
of your bottles or packages, costing you less than a 
dollar for the whole, if given away in any neighborhood, 
will find you one or two ardent customers, and thence- 
forth you may depend upon the annual sale of a hun- 
dred bottles or parcels, at $1, $2, or $3 each—the price to 
depend upon the skill you use (or buy of some penny-a- 
liner) in writing up the medicines. The druggist of the 
town, as your ‘‘agent,” will of course help scatter the 
medicine if you give a liberal profit. If you set aside 
three quarters of the receipts to cover cost of bot- 
tles, advertising, commissions to retailers or agents, etc., 
you will still have a net profit of say $50 a year from each 
town where your medicine is well introduced. If you 
only secure 1,000 such towns in the whole country, you 
still get the modestincome of $50,000 a year! Doyou 
ask, ‘Is this all true?” We answer, that this is a fair 
history of the patent-medicine business— 
with the variations of pills which give relief to some 
cases, and opiates which under the name of soothing 
syrups, etc., give quiet to young and ol: babies at the 
expense of future health. We have several other recipes 
in reserve to give. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Our newer 
readers keep inquiring about the trustworthiness of 
this, that, and the other doctor for various diseases. 
We answer, that every so-called physician, every 
medical institute, or college, or association that 
advertises medicines or medical advice, by circular 
or otherwise, is a quack—in short, a swindle. The 
whole tribe of those who advertise ‘* marriage 
guides,” “female medicines,” “advice to the young,” 
** errors of youth,” “ eye doctors,” “ear doctors,” * con- 
sumption-curers,” “cancer doctors or medicines,” etc., 
etc., are positively quacks ard impostors, to whom. it is 
unsafe to address even a letter of inquiry......A lot 
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of letters from various places in Texas show that the 
quack Dr. F. E. Andrews, of Lexington avenue. N. Y., 
alias Albany, N. Y.. is just now vigorously operating in 
that State with his humbngs, his ‘Good Samaritan,” 
“ American College of Health,” etc., etc. “Dr. H. M. 
Brown,” of Albany, N. Y., may be Andrews under an- 
other name, ora brother quack. Let them both alone, 
and burn all their circulars that are thrust into your 
hands...... Five hundred letters of commendation will 
not whitewash * Rev. Edward Wilson” into anything 
less than an old swindler. The **Golden Remedies,” 
inquired about by several, are nonsensical quackery..... 
Our Humbug Drawer for this month contains 43 differ- 
ent names of swindlers. The ‘*263 Lot ery of the Free 
City of Hamburg" is a swindle, at least so far as any 
agency in the U.S. is concerned...... The “N. Y. Loan 
Brokers’ Union,’’ R. H. Lewis, manager, 4 Bond street, 
N. Y., is a humbug, as before stated..... Pardee, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., was still selling his humbug tick- 
ets, etc., as late as October 22d. Why don't the good 
people of Binghamton drive this nuisance out of their 
midst? They are in danger of getting as bad a reputa- 
tion as New York...... Don't be humbugged into sending 
money for watches to any but well-known, reputable par- 
ties. A large share of that sent to our large cities in 
answer to circulars is never heard of again, and so much 
of it as is heard from is poorly recompensed. The stories 
about failing firms, etc., etc., is all humbug. Good 
watches, like good gold coin, never go begging cus- 
tomers at half-price ..... No decent person of common. 

sense will give the slightest heed to the circulars of C. 
Sheldon & Co., Hoboken, N. J., or any one of his class 
who pretend to be such great friends to the married and 

inferentially, to the vicious unmarried...... To T. E., of 
Pennsylvania, and others: These various eye-doctors, 
eye-sight restorers, etc., are merely advertisers of cheap 
spectacles. Go to the nearest village, and you can try 
and be fitted with wlasses every way as good, at a quar- 
ter of the cost, and with more certainty. We are tired 
of chasing up every advertising swindle of this kind after 
having looked into merits of a score or more of them, 
and find them all de-merits...... To E. H. M., New York: 
No circular was inclosed. The syrup is doubtless 
quackery. The swindling fraternity have, in one way and 
another, got the P. O. address of most persons in the 
U. S.. They sell and * swap " lists of these names among 
themselves and with quack-doctors, etc...... ..The 
**Queer** or * Sawdust’ swindlers are brisk at work, 
adopting a great variety of names to deceive the P. O. 
people, who try to keep letters from those known or be- 
lieved to be cheats. The fellow operating in this line 
sends out, among others, the following names as his ad- 
dress: At 34 Amity street, N. Y.—H. L. Barnard; K. P. 
Douglass; Geo. Savory; L. F. Harness; M. L. Keilcy ; 
N. L. Werner; F. H. Park; L. P. Benchley; H. J. 
Keene; Chas. W. Young; K.G. Pott; H. W. Elston; 
E S. Hale; L. F. Stark ; Elbert Putnam ; G. E. Sturtevant; 
F. P. Walters; G. L. Demey ; Ben. L. Crowe. At 609 Broad- 
way.—Col. James Warlow ; Thos. Jackson; E. C. Catlin ; 
Otis T. Benger; S W. Westervelt; K. M. Walters; Isaac 
S. Lewis; Edwin Virgil; Arthur Debenham, 190 Broad- 
way. Also Reid, Delafield & Co., 88 Broadway, N. Y., 
and New Haven, Ct.: David W. Coles, 267 3d ave. ; Myron 
F. Brittell & Co., 30 Bond st.; W. H. Malcolm, 63 4th 
ave., etc., etc. All the above use essentially the same 
circulars....... We have not room for a lot more of hum- 
bugs on hand, but will renew the war upon them in the 
next volume, and, as hitherto, we expect to shield at 
least all our readers from swindlers, and through them 
many other people. 

Parsnip Seed.—‘“C. C. M.” Leave the 
roots in the ground until spring, then dig. Select 
the best, and set them out to hear seed. If there are wild 
parsnips in the neighborhood, there is danger that they 
will cross with the cultivated ones, and deteriorate the 
seed. This may have been the cause of your trouble. 





Evergreen-Trees from the Woods. 
—W. Oldfield, Canada. Evergreens from the woods need 
care the first year. Take thein up and set them in rows 
close together, and put over a rough shelter—a rail plat- 
form, covered with boughs, and a foot or two above the 
trees, will answer. Those that survive a season under 
this treatment, may be set ont the next year, and be quite 
sure to live. Yon can judge whether it wonld be cheaper 
for you to take this trouble, or to purchase trees at the 
price named. 

Cannas.—"'L. A. G.,” Vernon, N. Y. The 
roots should be dng before the stems are fairly cat down 
by frost, When the stems are subjected to hard frost, the 
Toots sven decay, We find that the roots do not keep 
A fe the cotter, ond shall ery them tn a drier place. 


8 iswere.—“J. K. B.” We doubt the efficacy 
ee eeneation after the borer has entered 





| thetree. They may be of use,at the proper season, to 
prevent the deposition of eggs. Remove the earth around 
the base of the trees, and search for the holes. Often 
they may be cut out with a knife, but if they have entered 
too deeply, a wire-probe must be used. Sometimes it is 
neceseary to cut the wood away witha gouge, before the 
grub is reached, but the cutting will not be equal in in- 
jury to that done by the borer. Well-rotted stable :nanure, 
ashes, or lime are best manures. 

Ground-Vinery.—‘ W. 0.,” Quebec. We 
do not know of any one who has tried to grow exotic 
grapes in ground-vineries so far north, but we think the 
probabilities are in favor of success. We figured the 
ground-vinery in June, 1866. 

Vinegar Eels.—‘H. L. D.,” Oswego, N. 
Y. The so-called eels are worms, and are called by natu- 
ralists Anguillula aceti. There are several species, some 
being found in vinegar, some in porter and other ferment- 
ed liquors, and others in wet moss and moist earth. The 
only way that we know of, to get rid of them, is to heat 
the vinegar to the boiling point, but it is not likely that 
this will prevent others from breeding after a while. The 
manner of the production and reproduction of low forms 
of animal life related to these vinegar eels is a subject of 
scientific controversy, and one too wide for our limits. 


Peaches for Canada,—“W. 0.,” Que- 
bec. Probably no variety of peach will endure your win- 
ters, no matter how well protected by evergreens. When 
the mercury goes 12° below zero, the fruit buds are usually 
destroyed. You can grow peaches in boxes or tubs, and 
remove them to the cellarin winter. We can not aaswer 
the other question. 


Spreading Manure.—“‘J.C.,” Ridgway, 
Minn., asks if it is best to spread manure direct from the 
wagon in the fall of the year for plowing in for corn, or 
let it lie in heaps.—Don’t by any means let it lie in heaps, 
but spread direct from the wagon. It saves labor, and 
the ground is more equally fertilized. 

Cross-Harrowing.—“ M. B.,’’ Brush Val- 
ley, Pa., sendsus a method by which he cross-harrowed 
his field with only half as much turning of the team as by 
the usual method. He commenced at one corner and 
crossed the field diagonally to the opposite corner, turned 
to the left and returned, then turned at right angles until 
he reached the edge of the field at his left hand, then re- 
turned alongside of his first stroké to the end of it, then 
turned at right angles until he reached the fence at his 
left hand again, and so on, going continually round the 
field diagonally, when he finished at a corner, and the 
ground had been passed over twice and no hoof-marks 
were left on the field. 


Cordewood Sticks for Hay.—Those 
Northern farmers who put sixty pounds of wood in the 
bales of hay sent to Tex1s, which the Texan planters 
think not so kind treatment as they might naturally be 
led to expect, should remember that though such con- 
duct may be profitable, it is not neighborly. 

Lolling of the Tongue.—“ L. W. W.,” 
Defiance Co., Ohio, informs ‘*O. C. S."’ how to cure a 
horse that carries hia tongue out—viz.: Rivet a section 
of a knife from a mowing-machine on hi; bit; dull the 
edges, and make everything smooth. The knife running 
up in his mouth prevents him from drawing his tongue 
far enough back to get it over the bit. Carelessness in 
breaking colts is the cause of it. He has just finished 
breaking a colt that had this habit. He broke him by 
taking a strong rubber tape, sewing a buckle on one end, 
and ranning it through the rings in the bit and over his 
nose, tight enough to hold the bit up against the roof of 
his mouth. He thinks the rnbber would not cure an old 
horse of the habit, although he never tried it; but the 
knife will prevent it as long as it is used. 





Houdan Fowls.—“ An Old Subscriber” 
asks if Houdan fowls have mnuffies in front of the neck 
as shown in the illustration of a trio in the Agriculturist 
of March, 1871.—This is indispensable in pure-bred fow]s. 





Sundry Questions.—“ Wm. T. 0.,” Bun- 
combe Co., N. C., asks as follows--viz.: 1st. What is the 
difference in value between leached and unleached wood- 
ashes on a wheat crop? 2d. Whatis the best way of re- 
ducing bones to fine dust where there is no bone-mill ? 
8d. Is not $20 per ton sufficient freight on fertilizers for 
1,000 miles? 4th. What is the best and cheapest way, 
and what is the cost, of transporting a mare from Liver- 
pool to North Carolina? 5th, What is the cost of a good 
drill to sow seeds and fertilizers at the same time? 6th, 
What is the chemical operation of burnt. clay used as a 





manure for turnips? 7th. What is the rate of import 








duty on English farm implements, new or second-hand ? 
—Replies: ist. Unleached are worth double the leached 
2d. There is no ready way. 38d. If they could be carried 
in bulk in large quantities, Yes; if not, No. 4th. By 
steamer to New York, thence by steamer to Wilmington, 
N.C. The passage costs from $55, gold, upwards, with 
fare of attendant, $80, and feed additional ; total, proba- 
bly not less than $200, gold, if not more. 5th. $90. 6th. 
Potash is released and rendered soluble. 7th, Forty per 
cent ad valorem. 





Question for Decision.—“J. D. H.” asks 
the following question: At an agricultural fair a pre- 
mium is offered for the ‘‘ best coop of chickens, not less 
than three varieties, and three of each.” The only coop 
on the ground that contained three fowls of each of three 
varieties was one with five light Brahmas, four dark 
Brahmas, and three half-bred Houdans, Was this coop en- 
titled to the premium ?—We should say it was, unless 
the judges, as they sometimes do, reserved the right to 
refuse @ premium when in their opinion the specimens 
exhibited areunworthy, But unless this is expressly de- 
clared and understood, it leads to dissatisfaction and ill- 
feeling, which should be avoided. 

Crushing Bones.—Wn. A.,” Gainesville, 
Va., wants to know all about crushing and reducing 
bones for manure, and if a two-horse railway power is 
sufficient to run a bone-mill.—There was a crusher fig- 
uredin the Agriculturist of November, 1871, which could be 
run by such a power if the number of stamps were re- 
duced to two or three. The ordinary bone-mills require 
five-horse power to run them. The methods of reducing 
bones with enlphuric acid or with alkalies have been 
so often described that almost any back number of the 
Agriculturist contains one or other equally effective 
method. 

Eiow to Manage a Lot of Calves. 
—‘ Young Farmer" has a lot of yearlings, which he 
wants to feed as cheaply as possible on corn-stalks and 
corn. He wants information on the subject.—We once 
fed twenty-four head of calves and yearlings in the fol- 
lowing manner: A shed, fifty feet long, was furnished 
with a feeding trough to which access could be had from 
the front. The trough was civided into partitions, so 
that the animals could not crowd each other, and each 
had a feeding place from which it could not be ejected by 
the others. Corn-stalks were cut and wetted and mixed 
with corn-meal and wheat-bran. ground together in equal 
parts, and salted; and half a bushel per head was fed 
twice aday. Each animal had two quarts per day of the 
meal and bran. Plenty of straw was thrown into the 
shed, and none removed until spring, when there was 
three feet in depth of well-rotted manure which had not 
frozen at all, taken ont, and which paid for all the feed 
the calves consumed. Regnlar currying, and exercise in 
the yard throngh the day when they wished, kept them 
in good health. We know of no better plan. 
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Books Received. 
—_— 

The Polytechnic and The Atheneum are both new col- 
lections of music, the first containing selections for 
schools, and the other part-songs for female voices. J. 
W.Schemerhorn & Co. $1.25 each. 

Object-teaching Aids. J. W.Schemerhorn & Co., New 
York, send a catalogue of a great number of curious and 
useful appliances for the instruction of children. 

Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography. A. S. Barnes & 
Co, send us acopy of this new school-book, which has 
much to commend it to teachers and others. 

Hobbs’s Architecture, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. A handsome volume, contain- 
ing a large number of designs in various styles of archi- 
tecture. It will be found useful to architects and those 
who intend to build. 

Dick's Encyclopedia of Practical Receipts, by William B. 
Dick, published by Dick & Fitzgerald. This isa compi- 
lation of over 6,000 receipts or recipes, covering every 
branch of art. The value of such a work, hke that of a 
dictionary, can only be ascertained from actualuse. The 
contents seem to be carefully classified, and to be ob- 
tained from the best sources, and the whole is presented 
in ahandsome volume of 607 pages. 

The Independent Child’s Speller. A juvenile book, which 
teaches a child to spell by the use of script, or writing 
letters, which allows writing to be taught with spelling. 
A. 8. Barnes &Co, cents. 

The Constitution of the United States, with a toncordanee 
and classified index, This seems to be a most carefully 
prepared and useful work. The index allows reference 
to be readily made to any article or section. The anthor 
is Charles W. Stearns, M.D, Published by Mason, Baker 
& Pratt, New York. 
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Trapping the Fox.—The article on page 
451 was sent us by a correspondent whose name we have 
lost. He promises us cther articles, and we shall be glad 
to hear from him. 

‘6 find Three Papers enough.’’— 
So says one whois fortunately able to supply himself with 
as many as three newspapers. ‘‘I take my religious pa- 
per, for of course everybody wants to read about the work 
of his own denomination; and my local paper, for who 
wouldn’t patronize that ? and the American Agriculturist, 
for I must have that, sure. And I find three papers 
enough.’”’—We commend our friend’s selection. 

Steaming Food.—“R. W. B.,” St. Louis, 
Mo., says he keeps 1 horse, 2 cows, and 100 hens, and 
asks what isthe best plan of steaming food for them.— 
We would not steamat all. It will not pay for sucha 
small stock. If thought desirable to cook the food, we 
would pour boiling-hot water on the chopped hay or straw, 
and cover it up tight for a few hours. The simplest way 
to cook meal is to boil the water, and then, while it is still 
boiling on the fire, stir in the meal, gradually, a little at 
a time, and let it boil until it is well cooked and converted 
into pudding. 

Hiow to Make Ten Acres Pay.— 
“R. W. B.,”’ who asks about steaming, also says: ‘tI do 
business in the city, and live about 10 miles out ona 
railroad, and am trying desperately hard to make my 
place often acres pay part of my family expenses, but have 
not "had much encouragement yet.’’-—We do not think 
steaming food for your small stock will help matters. 
Food is much cheaperthan labor. Betterdevote the time 
and labor to making the land clean, rich, and highly pro- 
ductive. As a rule, a man can not do business in the city, 
and carry on a farm or market-garden to advantage at the 
same time. 

The Report of the Department 
of Agriculture for October contains the usual crop 
statistics, but these fall into insignificance by the side of 
an article by the Commissioner himself, upon the ‘ Cul- 
tivation and Iybridization of Wheat.’’ The profundity 
of the physiological knowledge there displayed would 
amaze us, were we not blinded by the dazzling brilliancy 
of the style in which it is conveyed. We at home expect 
nothing better, but what must scientific men abroad think 
of such stuff as this in an official document ? The chemist 
tells us about zinc tree-labels, written upon with a copper 
solution, which may be new to him, though not to others, 
The microscopist informs us that, when weeds and brush- 
wood are burned, “caustic potash’ is liberated. Then 
there is an account of Prussian experiments in crossing 
the Zebu or Brahmin cattle upon European stock. The 
Department does not seem to be aware that such crosses 
were made in this country years ago, and that grades are 
still being raised which are highly valued. The Prussian 
account, allowed to pass without comment, would give 
the reader an impression that the grades were nearly 
worthless. But thisis a wonderful Department. 

A Dry Well.—‘“J. M.8.,” Yonkers, has a 
well run dry for the first time ; what shall he do with it ? 
—Dig it deeper; this is the best season for doing it. Put 
a wooden curb inside the stone-work, and wedge it tight. 
Dig the new well of a diameter equal to the lining of the 
old well until water is reached, when it should be stoned 
ap a foot or two higher than the old bottom. The curb 
should be removed as soon as the new lining reaches it. 
It is not probable that the water will fail again. 





Pumping by ‘“* Clock-eWork.’’? — 
“1...” Brooklyn, Ct., asks if there is any machine of half 
ora whole horse-power, that could be wound up bya 
horse, and that would saw wood or pump water or cut 
feed.—Such a thing is impracticable, for the reason that 
no power is absolutely gained by employing machinery, 
and a horse-power would require a horse constantly work- 
ing to keep itin motion. If power is to be stored up, as 
in ‘*clock-work,” by elevating weights quickly, to run 
down slowly, it would take 10 horses working one hour 
to make one horse-power for ten hours, to say nothing of 
the power lost by friction, so that no gain is made, except 
in time only. A boy with a taste for mechanics might 
use clock-work to churn with, for amusement, but fo1 
practical use it will ‘‘ cost more than it comes to.” 





To Kill Moss on Fruit-Trees.— 
There is nothing better than carbolic soap and lye. We 
have used it on apple, pear, peach, and cherry trees with 
manifest advantage. It will kill every particle of moss 
or parasitic growth of any kind that it touches. Apply 
itatany time. Lye alone will answer, but we prefer to 
add carbolic soap toit. Thelye need not be so strong. 
The poorest soft-wood ashes will answer for making the 
leach. We use the lye simply as we would water to dis- 





solve the carbolic soap—say half a pound of soap toa 
three-gallon pail of boiling lye. It may be applied to 
the trunks of old treeg while boiling-hot. Use a swab 
or a large paint-brush. Go over the trunk and all the 
large branches. It will kill the eggs and larve of insects 
as well as the moss, and will greatly improve the appear- 
ance of the trees, Try it. 


PolleEwvil.—‘C. F. K.,’’ St. Joe, Mo., wants 
a remedy for poll-evil in a young mare.—Apply a poultice 
of linseed-meal or boiled carrots to the tumor until it 
suppurates, when it should be washed often with a solu- 
tion of one dram of chloride of zinc in a quart of water 
until it heals. It is sometimes necessary to use the knife, 
but this is unsafe in unpracticed hands. A cloth dipped 
in tar should be kept over the wound, and a breast-strap 
should be used instead of a collar. 





Feeding Pigs and Poultry on 
House Refuse.—lIn reference to an article in regard 
to feeding pigs on city swill, which appeared recently in 
the Agriculturist, a correspondent at Philadelphia sug- 
gésts that it might be more profitable to feed it to poultry. 
Probably the better plan would be to keep both pigs and 
poultry. In Philadelphia he says there are several par- 
ties who do nothing else but collect swill and feed hogs, 
some to the number of several hundred, and the pork is 
sold in market at as high a price, and gives as good satis- 
faction, as any other. 

Several Questions.—‘“‘Is old plaster as 
good as that freshly ground? ’’—There is a very general 
opinion that it is not. There is no chemical change, and 
we believe it is just as good, provided it is kept dry and 
does not adhere together in lumps. ‘Is salt a valuable 
manure ?’’—Sometimes it has a wonderful effect. on 
wheat and barley, and, when cheap, is well worth ex- 
perimenting with. It is generally beneficial on mangel- 
wurzel. Average quantity, four to five bushels per acre, 
sown broadcast. ‘‘Is it well to mix salt with guano ?”’— 
If salt is cheap, Yes—say 200 Ibs. ammoniacal guano and 
100 Ibs. sait per acre. ‘Is nitrate of soda as good as ni- 
trate of potash ?*°—No; but it is far cheaper, and better 
in proportion to cost. 

Water in Turnips and other 
Roots.—When fresh from the field, common white 
turnips (the bulbs) contain about 94 per cent of water; 
Aberdeens, 92 per cent; ruta-bagas, 90 per cent, and 
mangel-wurzel, 88 per cent. The amount varies some- 
what, according to the rapidity of growth, size, etc., but 
the above figures are not far from the average when 
these roots are growing in the field or are in a fresh 
state. After they have been gathered and exposed for 
some time, they may contain one or two per cent less, 





Price of Pure Cotswold Sheep.—A 
gentleman in Pennsylvania complains of the high prices 
asked for thorough-bred Cotawold sheep by some of the 
breeders who advertise in the American Agriculturist. 
He says: ‘‘I am asked $50 for a good ram, and yet two 
years ago I bought a good one, direct from Canada, for 
$25, and will now sell him for $15. I can only get from 
$8 to $10 for yearling rams."—That may well be. A 
shecp ‘direct from Canada,” no matter how good he 
might appear to be, would, in all probability, be at best 
only a grade, and would be dear at $25. There are very few 
breeders of pure animals either in England, Canada, or 
the United States. What our correspondent wants isa 
ram ‘ direct’? from a responsible breeder, and not from 
Canada or elsewhere. Fifty dollars is quite a reasonable 
price for a good, thorough-bred Cotswold ram. Our cor- 
respondent would smile to hear a Canadian say he got 
a Chester White pig direct from Pennsylvania. 


Sowing Plaster in the Winter.— 
When plaster is cheap and the mill is a considerable 
distance from the farm, and you have no convenient 
place to stow away the plaster, it is a good plan to draw 
it in the winter and sow it on the clover at once. If 
there is not too much snow on the land this can easily 
be done. Our own plan is to put a boy to drive, and a 
man on each side the wagon-box, and one behind, and 
scatter the plaster with a free hand as the horses walk 
along. We sow two to three bushels peracre. A little 
of the plaster may be carried off by the melting snow in 
spring, or blown to the fences with the drifting snow, 
but not enough to oceasion any serious loss. And it is 
certainly a great convenience to draw plaster on a sleigh 
rather than in the spring, when the roads are almost im- 
passable, and the flelds so soft that you can not take a 
team on to them without injury. 


Lice on Dogs.—Our young farmer friend 
Harmon, of Ogden, N. Y., who reads the Agriculturist and 
believes in it, is in trouble and thinks we can help him. 
He has a valuable and favorite shepherd dog that has had 





the distemper, and is now troubled with lice. He wants 
to know how to kill them. Nothing is easier. Get some 
carbolic soap and dissolve quarter of a pound in a gallon 
of boiling soft water, and when cool enough to bear the 
hands in, wash the dog all over with it. Put on some 
old clothes. get a sponge, and make a thorough job of it, 
wetting every part of the dog, and rubbing it into the 
hair. If the work is well done one dressing will kill 
all the lice, but if after three or four days any lice are 
found on the dog, wash him again. - This is a far better 
and safer remedy than mercurial ointment. 





White Wire-W ork.—The useful and in- 
genious articles made of white wire, described last 
month on page 425, are made by Woods, Sherwood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass., who have a patent for the process. 
As in the article referred to, it was mentioned that the 
French make articles beautiful in form of comparatively 
cheap materials, some have inferred that the wire-work 
was of foreign origin. It is due to Messrs. W.. 8. & Co, 
to say that the manufacture is a purely American one, 
and instead of being imported large quantitics of the 
goods are sent abroad. 

Fine Fruit.—tThe collections of applee and 
pears from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., have 
formed an attractive feature at many of the fall fairs. 
Messrs. E. & B. not only raise fine trees, but large 
quantities of fruit of a perfection of form and beauty 
of color and bloom not often seen at exhibitions. That 
the beauty of the fruit is more than skin-deep we can 
attest, having received some samples sent to corvince us 
of the same. 

Painting Implements and Mae 
chines.—We know of nothing so cheap and so easily 
applied as crude petroleum. Put on all the wood will 
absorb. Cover the whole implement or machine with 
it—wood and iron both. It will keep the iron from 
rusting. Do not mix anything withit. If you prefer to 
use a paint, you can get it ready for use at the painter's. 
Give it time to dry. 

Best Food for a Young Pig.— 
“A, R.” There is nothing better than fresh skimmed 
milk and cooked corn-meal. Stir the hot corn-pudding 
into the milk, and feed warm, but be careful that the 
pudding is well broken up and mixed with the milk, so 
that there shall be no lumps or balls of hot pudding to 
scald the pig. 

Chip Manure.—tThe chips themselves are 
worth little or nothing for manure. Better rake them 
out and burn them. The finer particles are good to 
spread on the grass in an apple orchard, or it may be 
used as mulch. We are afraid touse chip manure about 
pear-trees, as it favors the growth of fungus. 


How to Keep Cider Sweet.—aA cor- 
respondent says: Use only soundapples. Make the cider 
when the weather is almost cold enough to freeze the 
apples. Expose the cider during freezing weather, and 
stir it till the whole of it is reduced as near the freezing 
pointas possible without freezing. Then barrel it, bung 
up tight, and place it ina cellar kept nearly down to the 
freezing point. As long as you can keep it cold enough 
it will not ferment, and as long as it does not ferment it 
will remain sweet. $ 


What Roots to Feed First.—The 
White Strap-leaved turnip and similar varieties should 
be fed first, then such kinds as the Yellow Aberdeen. The 
different varieties of Swede turnip or ruta-bagaa should 
not be fed until after the former kinds are gone. They 
are in their prime from February to April. Mangel- 
wurzel and other beets should be reserved to the last. 





Bean Straw.—lIf well-cured and free from 
mildew, the pods and leaves of bean straw make excel- 
lent fodder for sheepand cows. If you have only a little 
bean straw do not feed it all out at once, but reserve it to 
feed occasionally, by way of a change. 





A New Agricultural Implement 
House.—Mr. George W. Carr and Mr. J. W. Hobson, 
for a long time with R. H. Allen & Co., have established 
the firm of Carr & Hobson, for the purpose of carrying on 
the agricultural implement business at 56 Beekman st. 


Christmas-Tree Rosettes.—There are 
several devices for decorating Christmas trees, and none 
prettier than these rosettes. By combinations 
of brilliant-colored papers and exceedingly neat work- 
manship, a very pleasing and ornamental effect is pro- 
duced, and more cheaply than by most other decorations, 
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Your Subscription 


Expires NOW 


8888388 


1878, or chance to be among the few 


any personal notice from the Publishers). 


PLEASE RENEW 
AT ONCE, 


Ist.—You will have an early place on 
the list of those receiving the Splendid 
°° Pictures, which are sent out strictly in 
the order the names have been received. 


S8888S8ssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssesses 


2d.—If the subscriptions for 1873 are 


it will greatly assist the Publishers in 
getting the names carefully and system- 
atically upon the mail-books, without 


8888883ssessssess 





reading matter, etc., besides a Special 


SSSSSSsssssssssssse 







$° Miinch, of Missouri, and that the German 
8 edition is furnished at the same rates, 
eo single and club, as the English edition. 


$ 7th,—NOW is the dest time to renew 
“8° your subscription for 1878. 


(unless you have recently renewed it for ° 


whose time runs over into next year, of ° 
which fact you will be cognizant, without 6 


For the following Reasons : ° 


sent in the firs! week in December, ¢ 


same illustrations, the more important © 


German Department by Hon. Frederick o 


00 00 
8° calling in additional inexperienced clerks, °° 
oo so that the January number can be oo 
00 co 
°° mailed promptly before the Holidays. 
00 00 
— 00 
- 3d.—It will take no more time to at- 00 
oo tend to renewing to-day, than will be 9° 
00 
- required next week or next month. 00 
00 = 
co 6Ath.—The American Agriculturist for oo 
oo 00 
8° 1873 (Vol. XXXII) will in many respects °° 
oo be superior to any previous volume—in 00 
oo 00 
o° engravings, in useful and interesting 9° 
oo reading matter, etc.—for all classes. oo 
z : 
oo 5th.—Please invite your neighbors to 00 
e¢ join you in taking the paper. Tell them [9 
00 about the beautiful picture given to each 00 
$s subscriber. See next column. = 
00 
6th.—If you have German friends, oo 
or neighbors, or workingmen, please let $3 
them know that the American Agricul- 00 
twrist is printed in German also, with the $° 
00 




















Free. 


A MOST BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO 


Richly worth Ten Dollars; A Perfect 
Copy of an Original $400 Painting, 
by B. F. Reinhart, entitled 


“Mischief Brewing,” 
PRESENTED 


To Every Subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist for 1873, 


A Splendid Ornament for every Home. 


The above fine gift is completed, and is 
being supplied as fast as they can be worked 
(about 5,000 a week), to subscribers in the order 
the names have been received for 1873. It isa 
beautiful ornament that will greatly please 
everybody. It is printed in 16 colors, which 
give the exact shading of the original painting, 
so perfectly that it is just as good for all prac- 
tical purposes, and few persons can tell the 
copy from the original. The last printing 
gives a canvas impression so perfectly that the 
Chromo has all the appearance of an oil paint- 
ing on canvas. 

The cost of putting this on 16 stones has 
been large, but this being done, by printing 
200,000 copies, the Publishers are able to 
present a copy to every subscriber for 1873. It is 
a perfect Gem, 11 by 13 inches inside the frame. 

CS (The Picture will be given to every 
subscriber for 1873 (new or old), whether com- 
ing singly at $1.50 each, or in Clubs of Four for 
$5, or Clubs of Ten at $1.20 each, or in Clubs 
of Twenty or more at $1 each. Subscribers in 
Premium Clubs will also be entitled to it. Any 
and every subscriber for all of 1873, whenever 
received, will be entitled to this picture, on re- 
mitting the 25 cents to pay for mounting, pack- 
ing, and postage. The picture will be deliver- 
ed at the Office, unmounted, free of charge, or 
if mounted, for 15 cents extra. If to go by 
mail, unmounted, 10 cents must be sent to 
cover cost of packing and _ postage. 

It will be mounted on heavy binder’ s-board, and 
Varnished, ready for use, even without any frame, 
or for putting into a frame, for 15 cents extra— 
that is, for 25 cents it will be 
Mounted, Varnished, Packed, and 
sent Post-paid to subscribers for 1873 only. 

N. B.—The American Agriculturist Chromo 


will be delivered : 
At the Office, Ummounted, Free. 


Mounted, 15 cents extra. 
Sent by Mail, Unmounted, 10 cents extra. 
Mounted, 25 cents extra. 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


We advise all to have them mounted Je- 


fore leaving the office, as in the large quanti- 
ties we put up, we are able to mount them for 














a quarter of the cost of doing it singly, and 
better than it can usually be done elsewhere, 


GET The CHROMO By EXPRESS. 


While we can mail the Chromo put up in 
extra pasteboard cases with safety, it will 
be better where half a dozen or more go to the 
same place to have them put in one parcel and 
sent by express, one person receiving the pack- 
age and distributing them to others. The cost 
to each will seldom be more than the postage 
(10 cents each), and where there are large clubs, 
the express charges will amount to only a few 
cents each. Where this is done, only the 15 
cents for Mounting will be required. 


Mearth and Home 
And Its Beautiful 


FREE CHROMO. 


READ THIS. 


While the old American Agriculturist is their “‘ first 
and best love,’’ as it has been for many years past, 
and while it will still continue to receive the most 
earnest attention and care of the Publishers, they 
are, in addition to this, in conjunction with an able 
corps of assistants, supplying in HEARTH AND 
Home a first-class Weekly Journal, entirely different 
from the American Agriculturist. It is beautifully 
Tilustrated, and filled with a high order of wseful 
and interesting reading matter for all classes, in- 
cluding a special department for HOUSE- 
KEEPERS, and a most entertaining, instruc- 
tive CHILDREN’S Department, filling two 
Illustrated pages or more, and which in its extent 
and quality stands unrivaled, and forms a distinc- 
tive feature of HEARTH AND Home. (Thisis under 
the special care of Mrs. Mary E. Mapes Dodge, the 
authoress of ‘‘ Hans Brinker,” etc., and one of 
the most popular writers of the time.) That the 
Publishers are meeting a public want is evidenced 
by the fact that HeartH AND Home has already 
risen to a circulation equaled by very few other 
Weekly Journals in the entire country, and it has 
for some time past increased more than twice as 
fast as at any previous period—and this, too, in the 
midst of the absorbing presidential campaign. 








Edward Eggleston, whose American 
Stories of the ‘‘ Hoosier School-Master’’ and ‘‘ The 
End of the World” have been so popular that tens 
of thousands of copies in book form have been de- 
manded by the public, has a New American Story 
far advanced, the first chapters of which will appear 
in HeartH AND Home the first of this month 
(December), and be continued in that Journal. It 
promises to far surpass Mr. Eggleston’s previous 
popular stories. It is founded on facts, and its 
scene is laid in one of the newer North-western 
States, during the Immigration fever and Land 
Speculation of a dozen years ago, and aptly illus- 
trates Western life and society in some of its 
striking phases.—It will be finely Illustrated. 


But, while Hearto anD Hom itself, as large, 
valuable, and as finely Illustrated as it is, is sup- 
plied at the low rate of $3 a year, the Publishers are 
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happy to announce that they will have the pleas- 
ure of presenting to Every Subscri-« 
ber for 1873 a most beautiful and artistic copy 
of a large, CHARMING PAINTING, 
which is every way equal to the European copies 
sold for $20 GOLD, each. (Those happen- 
ing near the Office are invited to call and see the 
picture.) It will be a most beautiful Or- 
mament for Every Heme. The two 
Chromos supplied with the American Agriculturist 
and HrartH AND Home will not only give great 
pleasure, but they will be more ornamental to 
every dwelling containing them than many Oil 
Paintings which have cost Hundreds of Dollars. 
Yet $4 pays for both Journals from now to 
January ist, 1874, including both Chromos. All 
new subscribers to HEARTH AND Home for 1873 
arriving early in December will receive the remain- 
ing numbers of that Journal for this year, includ- 
ing the first chapters of Edward Eggleston’s New 
Story, without extra charge. 


The HeartH AND Home Chromo will be deliv- 
ered at the office free of charge, beginning some 
time this month, in the order in which eubscrip- 
tions have been received for 1873. If to be sent by 
mail, unmounted, 20 cents will be required for pack- 
ing and postage. It will be carefully Mounted on 
strong Binder’s Board, and Varnished, ready for use 
with or without a frame, for 30 cents. We repeat: 
HeartH AND Home Chromo will be delivered 


At the office, Unmounted,.................. Free. 
oe Mounted,.............30 cents extra. 
If sent by mail, Unmounted,......... 20 cents extra. 
. “ Mounted,.............50 cents extra. 


We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the ofice, as in large quantities we are able to have 
them mounted for a quarter of the cost of doing it 
singly, and better than usually done elsewhere. 


[a> (29> Wherever practicable, it is best to have 
the Chromos mounted at the office, and then have 
them go by EXPRESS. If several persons unite 
and have all their Chromos sent in an express 
parcel to one of their number, they will save the 
20 cents postage, as the cost by express will be but 
a few cents each, depending upon the number that 
go to one place; and pictures of this size ought 
to go by Express whenever convenient. 


oo 


Worthy of Everybody’s 








Attention. 


The fine Premiums offered on page 469 are well 
worth looking into. Over 14,000° Persons 
in all parts of this country, in British America, in 
Australia, in the Sandwich Islands, in South Africa, 
and elsewhere, have each obtained one or more of 
these valuable articles, with little trouble, by simply 
collecting a list of subscribers. This has been done 
by many Children, by many men in all pursuits 
and professions, and by a large number of Ladies, 


-Bee ‘‘A Good Paying Business,” on page 468, 





A GOOD HOLIDAY PRESENT 


for your wife, or your best friend, will be easily ob- 
tained.by collecting at once a club of subscribers, 
and thus securing a desired article from the Pre- 
mium List on page 469. Hundreds have done this 
annually for many years past. 





$66.67 to $100.00 worth of En- 
gravings for One Cent.—At lIcast $10,000 
will be expended in procuring pleasing and instructive 
Engravings, of fine quality, forthe American Agriculturist 
during 18'73. Every subscriber will have a neatly- 
printed copy of each of these, in the pages of the paper, 
in addition to all the carefully prepared information 
given in the reading columns. This will give $66.662¢ 
worth of engravings for every cent of cost at $1.50 a 
year; or $80 worth to those in clubs of four to nine at 
$1.25 each; or $83.331g to those in clubs of ten to 
nineteen at $1.20 each; or $100 worth sor each Cent, 
to those in clubs of twenty or more at $1 each. In 
addition, every subscriber will be presented with a 
perfect copy of Reinhart’s beautiful $400 painting, ‘* Iis- 
chief Brewing,” which will be a charming ornament in 
any home —a picture so much like the original oil 
painting that none but experienced artists will be able 
to detect the difference, 
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Bee Notes for December. — By J. Quinby. 


ees 


We have a little more anxiety about wintering our bees 
than heretofore. Ifthe lesson of last winter is not lost, 
instead of a calamity, we may yet be able to call ita 
blessing. We shall investigate closer than before, and if 
we get a correct idea, we can expect to ward off all fatai 
consequences. It was thought that we were pretty well 
acquainted with all the phases of winter management. 
But we find that a season like the last will affect bees as 
they have not been before in forty years. It was not the 
extreme cold so much as the length of time it was con- 
tinued. The strong wind blew through every crack. The 
fatal dysentery was attributed to various causes. Prob- 
ably there was not one case produced in the absence of 
protracted cold. With the experience of the last season 
in view, we can make preparation for winter with confi- 
dence that all will be right. Watch the weather a little 
closer. Arrange so that the bees may be warmed at any 
time, if occasion requires. Everything should be in 
readiness to put the bees into winter quarters the first 
severe weather. If putin the house, and if the number 
of stocks is less than fifty; even in a small room, they will 
hardly, in a winter like thelast, keep each other warm, 
unless adjoining a room with a fire, orin a cellar, under 
a room with fire. They would hardly keep up the requi- 
site heat of themselves with less than 100 stocks. A large 
number of box-hives in a room should be inverted—mov- 
able-comb hive should stand right side up—as it is pos- 
sible to get uptoo much heat as wellasnotenough. Let 
the room be perfectly dark. 

The number disposed to keep bees in the open air, will 
be much less than heretofore. But last winter taught us 
that housed bees were not safe without artificial heat. 
Many, with a few bees, can not afford the expense of a 
special room or cellar for winter quarters, and would like 
to know how best to dispose of them, with the least 
trouble compatible with safety outdoors. I examined 
some apiaries last spring, that had been in the open air, 
that were in comparatively good condition. The hives 
were brought together anda row placed near the ground, 
and straw packed between the hives, under the bottom 
and onthe top. The secondand third rows were packed 
on these, and a good thick packing on the back of them. 
The place was sheltered by surrounding hills. The front 
side of the hives was exposed to the sun, that occasion- 
ally warmed them a little. When they can be sheltered 
from the cold winds, such a situation isa good one. If 
the sun is warm enough to melt the snow, allow the bees to 
fly; otherwise keep just the entrance shaded, allowing 
the sun to shine on the other partof the hive. The 
weather must be very mild when third, and even second- 
rate stocks can stand safely out ofdoors. Bees not housed 
necd frequent attention, to keep the ice from closing the 
entranoes. The moisture from them that condenses on the 
side of the hive in frost, may pass off through holes in 
the top, slowly, without freezing, if the cap is filled with 
some absorbent material. With a proper degree of heat, 
the liquid portion of their food probably passes off in the 
form of vapor, leaving the more solid part as feces, which 
can be retained until occasion, offers for flying out and 
voiding them. But when the colony is kept a long time 
in a cold state, the warmth of the bees is insufficient to 
drive off the liquid portion, which accumulates in the form 
of feces so rapidly that the bees can not retain, and 
they leave the cluster in the hive, during severe weather, 
to void it, very often besmearing each other and the 
combs. When bees and combs are badly soiled, the bees 
become greatly reduced, and are seldom worth anything. 
This state of things must be prevented by keeping them 
warm occasionally, if not continually. It may be neces- 
sary to bring them to a warm, dark room for a few hours, 
If the hives in the open air have any passages large 
enough for mice to enter, cover with wire-cloth, leaving 


‘intervening strip of mountain range. 








room for only one bee to pass at ence. Set traps for mice. 
About twenty-five pounds of honey will be required to 


keep a strong colony of bees until May 1st. If there are 
doubts about the weight of honey, the stock should be 
weighed, and subtract the weight of hive, bees, etc. BR 
is too late to feed to best advantage, such as are short of 
the required weight now. Ten pounds will probably last 
a colony until the first of March. After that time—if 
healthy—they will require more. Bees, when fed in cold 
weather, must be kept warm. Let them be so warm that 
a bee can leave the cluster and go after the feed, without 
becoming chilled, For feeding, make 4 syrup of four 
pounds coffee-crushed sugar and one quart of water, and 


‘one teaspoonful of cream of tarter, or its equivalent in 


vinegar, to prevent graining; scald and skim. If dis- 
posed, the feeding may be done now, but the room in 
which they are fed, should be kept warm. 





The Great Wheat Region. 
meen 

One of the most notable discoveries relating 
to the economic value of the “Great West” is 
that of the existence of an immense territory, 
including the head-waters of the Missouri, spe- 
cially adapted, by characteristics of soil and 
climate, to the growth of wheat. This territory 
stretches from Minnesota westward to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, with here and there an intruding, 
North- 
ward it extends far into the territory of the 
Dominion of Canada. Part of this immense, 
tract of country has been known for many years 
as a wheat country, and has been well settled, 
principally by Scotch and Canadian farmers. 
Their settlements, generally known as the Red 
River settlements, have been thrifty and suc- 
cessful, although heretofore far removed from 
what we have been used to call civilization. The 
country south of these settlements, alike rich 
and fertile,enjoys a climate equally salubrious 
but more genial, and lies within our own boun- 
daries. It is now rapidly settling by farmers 
who find their way thither by means of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, by which all this 
vast tract is being made available to the settler. 
Wheat is the great staple of this portion of the 
country, although other crops usual in the West 
are raised successfully. But wheat is the crop 
most easily raised. The samples brought hither 
of last year’s harvest are excellent. They show 
a splendid head, with grains of extraordinary 
size and weight. Crops of 40 bushels per acre, 
of grain weighing 66 pounds per bushel, are said, 
to be of ordinary occurrence, and this is not 
doubtful, after seeing the quality of the grain, 
The climate and soil are also well adapted to 
roots, and we know from personal experience 
that this is a perfect grass country. Having 
wheat, roots, and grass, cattle and sheep, dairy 
products, meat, and wool inevitably follow. 
There needs but population to bring about the 
fullest fruitfulness of result, and this is rendered 
possible and desirable by the rapid completion 
of the railroad, which will cause all this hitherto 
silent and neglected territory to soon hum with 
a diversified industry. 


Tim Bunker on Self-sucking Cows. 

acini 

“What ye gwine to du with that ’ere keow,” 
asked Seth Twiggs, as he poked his head over 
the wall where Jake Frink was busy tying the 
cow’s head to a bar-post. 

“T’'m jist gwine to put the confounded critter 
into a bag to see if I can’t keep her from stealih’ 
her own milk. Never had sich a beast afore in 
all my life, I bo’t her of Kier Funk, up in the 
White Oaks, and ought to have known better, 
for he allers cheats me in hoss trades, The 
slippery skunk told me that she was a cosset 
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ceow raised by his wife, and would give her 
weight in miik every month, and keep fit on’t. 
The knavish scamp wern’t fur from right—for 
she sucks herself dry every chance she can git, 
and Polly has been on the keen jump ever sense 
I bo’t her to git a drop for tea. If I keep her 
head in the stanchions I can get the milk, but 
ye see if I turn her out she does her own 
milkin’. A mighty ckernomical ceow that!” 

“A ceow in a bag!” exclaimed Seth, as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and drew out 





Fig. 1.—UNCLE JOTHAM’S POKR. 


his tobacco-pouch to load again. “Ihave heern 
of a pig in a poke, but a ceow in a bag is the 
latest fashun.” 

“Jess so,” said Jake. “Ye see, it is one of 
Polly’s contrivunsis to save the milk.” 

Jake tried this plan of curing the White 
Oaker’s cow for a week, and all Hookertown 
came to sec the cow in a bag. It was a big 

_ piece of sacking tied on just back of the fore- 
shoulders and under the belly, covering the 
cow’s bag, and leaving the rump and tail free. 
But Polly's contrivance did not work well. 
The cow would sometimes get her nose through 
the canvas, and when she failed to do this, she 
would lie down and double the canvas over the 
teat, and suck herself through the strainer. 

“Take that thing off,” said Uncle Jotham 
Sparrowgrass one morning as he came up the 
street. “I’ve got suthin’ they used to use over 
on the Island forty years ago, and it was never 
known to fail. It is kill or cure, I assure you.” 

Uncle Jotham’s poke was fig. 1: Two frames 
of white-oak, armed with half-inch iron rods 
sharpened like hatchel-tecth. The frames 
bound upon each side of the neck of the cow 
with ropes. 

Jake tried this establishment for a couple of 
weeks, It saved the milk effectually, but it 
drew blood. If the cow attempted to get her 
head toward the tail, it pricked her severely. 





Fig. 2.—G. W. TUCKER'S POKB. 


The flies were troublesome, and every time she 
threw her head‘ round to drive them off she 
‘wounded the skin. Polly said this thing would 
‘not answer in Hookertown, even if it did on the 
Island. Slie thought Long Island folks must be 
heathen if they tortured their cows in that way. 


“ore : * George Washington Tucker’ was the next 


‘doctor to prescribe for Jake’s cow. 








* You see, Jake,” said Tucker, “ that are thing 
is agin Scripture, for ‘it’s hard to kick agin the 
pricks,’ and the ceow won't give milk long that 
is gouded in that way. I can fix-you a poke in 
about an hour that will keep her from sucking 
jest as well as them spikes, and not hurt her 
a bit.” 

So Tucker took Jake’s saw and auger, and 
from some slabs and a pair of worn-out ox-bows 
he constructed fig. 2. The top frame slips off 
easily, and the uprights are fastened in place by 
a wooden peg or bow-pin, The cow’s head is 
fastened in this frame, and the side-pieces come 
just back of the fore-shoulder, so that if she at- 
tempts to get at her bag she gets a smart punch 
in the ribs, without breaking the skin. 

“Now,” said Tucker, after he had put on his 
machine, “that is what I call a persuader of a 
merciful sort. Tell Polly Pil pay for all the milk 
that ’ere ceow sucks after this.” 

This thing worked well, and Jake had peace 
until Benjamin Franklin Jones came along one 
morning, and hailed Jake: “ Are ye gwine into 
the lumber business, Mr. Frink ?” looking at the 
poke as if he saw a lumber-yard. 

“Wal, neow,” said Jake, “Til allow there’s 
considerable wood about the machine, but then 
it duz the work, and ‘handsome is that hand- 
some duz.’” 

Seth Twiggs happened along at this juncture, 
and seeing by the smoke which way the wind 
blew, asked: “Have ye got plenty of fencin’ 
stuff, neighbor? Tve got a stack that wants 
a yard round it, and rails is skase on my farm.” 

Jake Frink grew restive under these pleasan- 
tries of his neighbors, and had about made up 
his mind to drive the cow back to the White 
Oaks, when Deacon Smith dropped in, and said 
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Fig. 3.—THE DEACON’S JEWEL. 

he thought he could help him out of his trouble. 
He had a contrivance that he never knew to 
fail, He said it was much used up in Berkshire 
County, and it was the cheapest and best 
remedy he had ever seen. 

So the Deacon took out his pencil, and made 
a picture like fig 3, and told Jake to go down 
to the tinman’s and have a jewel made just 
like it. When it hangs in the cow’s nose it looks 
like fig. 4. It is simply a piece of tin cut out in 
half-moon shape, and bound on the edge with a 
wire. The wire i3 cut and bent over at the two 
ends for the purpose of slipping it into the nos- 
trils of the cow. If she attempts to suck, the 
bit of tin is always in the way. She ean not 
get her tongue over nor under the tin. It is not 
in the way of feeding, for the ground raises the 
lower edge of the tin and it slides along before 
the cow's nose, This is a sure remedy, and is 
much better than carrying a lumber-yard upon 
the neck, or the barbarous practice of slitting 
the tongue. It is a very convenient article to 
put upon a calf’s nose when he is weaned, and 
turned out to grass with the herd. He is about 
as effectually cut off from his mother’s milk as 
if he was in a separate pasture. They may be 
made of sheet-iron, tin, or zinc. They cost but 
little, and it is but a moment’s work to put on 
the jewel or take it off. 

I am surprised to see by your last paper that 
there is one man left who does not know where 
Hookertown is, and thinks you may have been 





gassing people for the last twenty years, This 
is the biggest joke you have printed in year, 
Sally burst out laughing when she read it, and 
said she thought the school-master hadn’t been 
around where that man lived. For his benefit, 
I want to say that there isn’t a five-year-old 
boy in any of our schools but could tell him 
just where the place is. It is just five mileg 
south of the White Oaks, and there are three 





Fig. 4.—THE COW ORNAMENTED. 


guide-boards at the cross-roads on the way. It 
is two miles east of Shadtown, and there is but 
one turn out, and there you keep the main travel, 
Yours to command, 
TimoTHy BUNKER, Esq. 
Hookertown, Ct., Nov. 10th, 1872. 


_ The Striped Bass (Labraz lineatus). 

The great value of the Striped Bass as a 
food fish, and its high price in winter, have led 
to some experiments for growing it in confined 
waters where it could be taken at pleasure and 
marketed. In summer, when the fish bites 
freely, and is taken in our rivers in seines and 
nets, it is sold at wholesale quite cheap, so that 
the fishermen do not average more than six 
cents a pound. In winter, the price goes up to 
twenty-five cents, and the market would take a 
much larger quantity if they could be furnished, 
The spawn has never been taken, that we are 
aware of, but the young fish, weighing from a 
few ounces to a pound, are caught in pound-nets 
in immense quantities along the coast wherever 
these destructive engines are not interdicted by 
law. The small fish are not desirable for mare 
ket, and are sold cheap. These fish, from a 





half-pound upwards, can be bought for five 
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SCREEN FOR BASS POUND. 





cents a pound or Jess, and put into an inclosure 
that admits the tide, and there fed regularly 
until they are fit for market. This inclosure 
may be of any size that suits the convenience 
of the fish-grower. The only essential things 
about it are that it should admit the tide-water 
with its abundance of sea food, and shut in the 
bass. It should be near the house, that it may 
be protected from poachers. Any small bay of 
a half-acre or more, or the mouth of a small 
brook that runs into tide-water that can be easily 
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dammed and screened, will serve. Almost every 
estuary furnishes a multitude of little bays that 
could be used as pounds for raising this fish. A 
bulkhead of stones or plank is made across the 
narrowest part, leaving a channel three or four 
feet wide for the water. The channel should be 


filled up to low- 
water mark, or a 
little above, and a 
screen made of 
strong iron rods be 
put in the channel, 
as shown on p. 450. 
This screen consists 
of a frame of 2 x 8 
joists, three feet 
long and two feet 
high. The iron rods 
are five cighths of 
an inch in diameter, 
and the space be- 
tween them is three 
eighths of an inch. 
It is desirable that 
the water should be 
eight or ten feet 
deep in some parts 
of the pound, and 
that there should be 
a regular flow of the 
tide, both to admit 
food and to keep ° 
the water cool in 
summer. If the water is shoal, and the tide 
does not come in, the fish will suffer from 
heat, and some of them will die. Ifthe water 
is kept fresh and cool, a large number of fish 
may be kept ina comparatively small inclosure. 
They may be fed with any kind of fish or 
fish offal, daily, or two or three times a week. 
Aiong the shore where the menhaden fishery 
is prosecuted, this fish makes the favorite food. 
Bass eat voraciously from May to October, and 
then go into winter quarters. They grow quite 
rapidly in these pounds if well fed, and growth 
is mainly a question of 
food. A four-pound 
bass will in three years 
reach the weight of 
eighteen pounds. Every 
one can see that this in- 
dustry must be exceed- 
ingly profitable in the 
shore towns, where there 
are the requisite facili- 
ties for making the in- 
closures and_ procuring 
the young bass and their 
food. There is not only 
the profit of the growth 
of the fish, but of the 
increase of price, which 
is not infrequently quad- 
ru,ed in winter, The 
menhaden can be bought 
at the fish-works and 
from the boats for from 
one to two dollars a 
thousand, weighing from 
five hundred to a thou- 
sand pounds, according 
to condition, This cheap, 
unmerchantable fish is 
transmuted by the bass into a table luxury 
thatsells readily in winter at twenty-five cents a 
pound. The business is not yet organized 
or transacted on a large scale, but enough 
has been done to demonstrate its feasibility. 
Nothing as yet has been done for the protection 








of this fish. It is hunted by all methods and at 
all seasons of the year, and its numbers are 
‘greatly reduced. There ought to be laws passed 
in all the sea-board States prohibiting its cap- 
ture in rivers during the spawning season—say 
from June ist to July 15th. If they could have 
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STRIPED BASS. 


six weeks’ close time they would rapidly multiply 
and soon be restored to their former abundance. 
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Trapping the Fox. 


The well-known Fox belongs to the genus 
Vulpes, of which there are several species, differ- 
ing but little in their habits and characteristics. 

The Red Fox of America (Vulpes fulous) is 
the common fox of this country. This species 
is widely distributed, and in some localities quite 
numerous. The fox burrows in the ground, 





where the young are born in early spring, 
some four to six in number. The remains of 
birds and animals killed by the. mother-fox 
are often found scattered near the entrance. 

These burrows are seldom dug by the fox 
himself, his usual practice being to eject some 
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unlucky woodchuck from its tenement, which 
is enlarged to a size that will admit his body. 
He is the cunning thief who makes such 
havoc among the inmates of the poultry-yard. 
In ancient times the Fox was represented in 
prose and poetry asa model of craft and cun- 
ning, and at the 
present day he fully 
sustains the reputa- 
tion for sagacity 
that was accorded 
to him of old. His 
sense of hearing is 
so acute, his sense 
of smell so delicate, 
that to take him 
in the hunt or catch 





quires considerable 
skill and knowledge 
of his habits. So 
instinctively cau- 
tious is this animal 
that it is with diffi- 
culty he can be in- 
duced to approach 
a trap, even when 
baited with the 
choicest morsels. 
It is smell more than 
any other faculty 
which seems to 
guide him, and so 
excessively keen is this sense that he will detect 
the work of the human-hand unless skillful 
efforts have been made to hide its presence. 
The method adopted by the most successful 
fox-hunters is to set the trap in some spring or 
small rill, thus covering up or washing out with 
water the traces which are the occasion of so 
much caution on the part of this sagacious and 
highly-sensitive animal. Taking a hoe, the trap- 
per proceeds to some small stream, ascends it, 
walking in the water, to find a convenient place 
tocommence his work, A place is selected as 
near as possible to where 
the fountain springs 
from the earth; it will be 
less liable to freeze on 
the approach of cold 
weather, and will be less 
affected by the rise and 
fall of water. With the 
hoe the banks of -the 
stream are excavated, 
meking a pool some four 
feet in diameter, and from 
three to five inches in 
depth. No more earth 
is removed in digging 
than is absolutely neces- 
sary; all turfs and clods 
are pushed beneath the 
water, and the whole~ 
- made to assume an ap- 
‘pearance as natural as 
possible. This pool is 
called by trappers “a 
bed.” If made several 
days before wanted for 
use, so much the better, 
Returning in the stream 
for a distance of five - 
or six rods, in the same manner as the bed was 
approached, the trapper prepares for setting the 
trap. First the bait is carried between forked 
sticks, and placed in the center of the bed, a 
third part or more remaining above the surface 
of the water. The trap should have a small 
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_- slog of heavy wood attached to it by a chain, 

ss teventy inches in length; when set, a dry brittle 

~“ weed-stalk is placed beneath the pad, with 

» the ends resting on the jaws for a support. It 

ae " should then require a weight of about two 

_* __ pounds to spring the trap. When ready, the 

: trap is placed between the bait and the adjacent 

bank of the bed; the clog is stowed away as 

, most convenient. Both, however, must be 
| entirely covered with water. 

Now comes the most difficult part of the 
whole process—to cut a turf of a diameter a 
little less than the distance across the trap, and 
of a thickness equal to the depth of water over 

: the pad. It must be cut from firm sod, circular 
ats _ in form, where the grass is short. It will not 

} do to touch it with the hands, but proceed in the 

same manner as directed for bait. When placed 
-} 3 evenly on the pad, the work will be complete. 
a _ A fox coming near, scents the bait; he walks 
‘ around the bed, but can not reach the coveted 
treasure from the bank; and as he dislikes to 
step into mud or water, he steps upon the turf 
so cunningly arranged to aid him in his efforts, 
seizes the bait, and the next moment has a foot 

fast between the jaws of the trap. 
a ; If skillfully set, the first fox that comes along 
Epes will be taken; sometimes several days will 
. elapse before there is a capture. A heavy rain 
does much towards washing out any traces left 
by bungling hands. The skillful trapper is very 
particular about his bait. In selecting this im- 
portant requisite, it should be borne in mind 
that the fox is as fastidious in his tastesas any 
epicure, though sometimes driven by hunger to 
coarser fare. Poultry of all kinds is his special 
delight, and he will run the greatest risk to ob- 
tain it. The carcass of the muskrat is to him 
a great rarity, and from its musky odor is prob- 
ably the best bait known. He. has also a re- 
markable fondness for a cat, the body of which 
is often used for bait by trappers. Choice pieces 
of any kind of meat may be used in the absence 

- of other bait. 

Mice are caught by the fox, and eaten with 
avidity. A few grains of strychnine inserted 
in the body of a mouse placed near the 
haunts of the fox, is the usual mode of poison- 
ing—a dangerous and objectionable method of 
taking game. No animal intended for bait 

J “should come in contact with the naked hand 
after life is extinct. Cut into pieces of two or 
three pounds’ weight with an ax, it should 
then be carried between forked sticks, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 108. 
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“T tell you,” says the Deacon, “farmers have 
worked cheap this year.” 

“TI suppose,” replied the Doctor, who, though 
'. Gity-born, has had charge of a country church 
_ for some years, and knows something of the 
trials of farm life, “I suppose you can not get 
- upastrike! I have often thought that farmers 
work harder and for less compensation than 
_ any other class with the same amount of capital 

jis probably true. But it should not be 
en that we run no risk with our capital. 

low rate of interest, but our principal 
vested, and “is steadily rising in 

‘mear > ea a home and 

‘life. Let us be thank- 
We can not 
ld do no sort of 





farmers, as a whole, are as well off as any far- 
mers in the world. 

“We are fortunate in one thing,” said the 
Deacon. ‘Apples bring nothing this year, and 
we have none to sell!” 

One thing is certain—we can not get extrava- 
gantly high profits from any one product for any 
length of time. It soon gets understood, and 
enough people will embark in the business to 
bring down prices to their proper level—and 
generally as much below the level as they rose 
above it. A well-managed apple-orchard has 
been more profitable for some years past than 
any other farm crop. I have no doubt apples 
will always be a good, paying crop in this sec- 
tion, but it is not to be expected that they shall 
be so very much more profitable than other 
products. The fruit-growers that will make 
the money are the men who set out the best 
varieties, and give their orchards the best care 
and treatment. There is no error so wide-spread 
and so pernicious as the idea that easily-grown 
crops are the most profitable. From the very 
constitution of things this can not be true. 
Were I a young man, and about to set out an 
orchard, I would select the choicest variety I 
could find, and the one which required the high- 
est culture. And I would aim to carry this 
same principle into the selection and manage- 
ment of all the crops and animals on the farm. 

“T have had bad luck with my Bates stock,” 
said a young Shorthorn breeder to me a few 
days since; and he went on to give me the par- 
ticulars. This cow would not breed, and the 
calf of another was sick, and another died, etc., 
etc., ete. This is precisely what I should expect. 
It is absurd to expect that an animal bred for 
rapidity of growth and early maturity should 
be as hardy and breed as readily as an animal 
that has no other object in life but to propagate 
its species. I wish this matter was understood. 
It is no argument against the breed. If I offer 
to sell you a barrel of choice Northern Spy 
apples for $5, you might say: “I do not want 
them. They cost too much. I can buy Bald- 
wins and Greenings cheaper.” 

But it would show a sad confusion of ideas if 
you should say: “I do not want them. They 
are very difficult to raise. The trees are a long 
time in coming into bearing. They need much 
pruning, and the land must be deeply drained 
and made very rich, the bark kept free from 
moss or the apples will be specked; and when 
the trees do commence to bear, they bear too 
much, and the fruit is small, insipid, and poor. 
To get good specimens, you have not only to 
give the trees the highest culture, but you must 
thin out the fruit, and take special pains in 
picking and packing the apples to avoid bruising 
their delicate skin.” 

You would say to such a man: “Here are 
the apples—large, fully matured, high-colored, 
free from specks, and of the choicest and highest 
quality. Eat one. It is the best apple in the 
world. What you say may be a good reason 
for not buying Northern Spy ¢rees, but is no ar- 
gument against buying Northern Spy apples.” 

And so it is with high-bred Duchess Short- 
horns. If they are difficult to raise, that may 
be a reason why you should not engage in 
breeding them. But it is no reason for not 
buying them. If you could show that they 
were of little use after you had bought them, that 
would be a good reason. But the evidence is 
all the other way. The Duchess Shorthorns 
are kept for the purpose of improving other 
tribes of Shorthorns, and these in their turn are 
used for the purpose of improving common 

cattle. Universal experience sanctions their 





use for this purpose and proves their value 
This principle applies to all our thorough. 
bred animals. No one should engage in their 
breeding unless he is prepared to bestow more 
time, thought, care, and labor on their manage- 
ment than on common animals. If faith fully 
honestly, intelligently, skillfully, and persever. 
ingly carried on, there is money, pleasure, repu- 
tation, and honor in the business of raising 
thorough-bred stock. But where one man gsuc- 
ceeds ten fail. And I believe it is Owing in a 
good degree to a misapprehension of the prin- 
ciples here alluded to. Paying high prices for 
choice animals and then leaving them to the care 
of common hired men will not insure success, 
And it is to me one of the most encouraging 
features of our agriculture that so many young 
American farmers are turning,their attention to 
this matter. I get a great many letters worded 
somewhat as follows: ‘I am a young farmer of 
limited means, but I read the Agriculturist and 
other papers attentively, and am satisfied that 
we need better stock, and I would like to know 
what Ican get a pair of choice thorough-bred 
animals for?” Depend upon it, that “ young 
farmer with limited means,” but with unlimited 
energy, will be heard from. He will attend to 
the stock himself, study the principles of breed- 
ing, and bestow the necessary care and atten- 
tion, and in a very few years he will carry off 
the ribbons at the County and State Fairs, 


The Deacon smiles at this kind of talk. He 
is clear-headed, and is prepared to accept the 
truth when he sees it, but he is as yet only half- 
convineed. I have great hopes of him, but it is 
not an easy matter to drive new ideas into an 
old head! 

Perhaps I ought not to say it—perhaps I am 
not free from blame myself; but it seems to me 
that agricultural writers do not discriminate as 
closely as they should. We have too many 
half-truths in our agricultural literature. I 
know two or three popular writers who are 
great sinners in this respect. They have not 
the patience necessary to a thorough examina- 
tion of a subject, but content themselves with 
presenting crude, undigested, one-sided notions. 
They dabble in science, but quote scientific men 
only so far as they agree or seem to agree with 
their own preconceived opinions. They allude 
to “practical experience” in the same spirit. 
They have-great respect for it as long as it 
favors their views, but utterly ignore any facts 
that are opposed to them. 

While I was at the State Fair three dogs 
killed two of my Merino sheep and one tuor- 
ough-bred Cotswold. One of my neig.:bors 
took his gun and followed the dogs home, ard 
shot all three of them. The owners of the G.g° 
threaten to commence an action-at-law tc re- 
cover the value of their property. In the sueau 
time, I propose to sue the owners of the dogs 
for the value of the sheep killed. If I can re- 
cover anything like what the sheep were worth, 
it will have a good effect. It will, I hope, con- 
vince some of my good neighbors that keeping 
a lot of half-starved dogs in the vicinity of a 
valuable flock of sheep may be an expensive 
luxury. 


- 


“Can you tell me,” writes a correspondent at 
Camden, Miss., “why spring pigs are more sub- 
ject to disease than fall or winter pigs? Such 
seems to be the fact, not only in my own expe- 
rience, but also of others in this neighborhood.” 
Perhaps it may be that the spring pigs do not 
get old enough and strong enough to stand the 
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hot weather or the system of summer mauage- 
ment at the South. In my own experience I 
have never observed any difference, except that 
we usually lose more young pigs in the spring 


than in the fall. 'Phis is attributable to the fact - 


that the weather is colder in the spring than in 
the fall, and the little pigs are more likely to 
get chilled. At the West, farmers who let their 
hogs follow the cattle in the cornfields object 
to fall pigs as not being strong enough to stand 
exposure to cold storms, etc. The breeders of 
the large Butler County hogs in Ohio do not, I 
am told, let their sows have pigs in the fall. 
They only allow them to have one litter a year, 
and that in the spring. This is one reason why 
they raise such large hogs. 

But the butchers and packers do not want 
large, coarse hogs. Provided they are fat 
enough, they will pay the most for a fine-boned, 
small pig that does not weigh over 350 or 400 
lbs. There is a great demand for bacon to send 
to England, and for this purpose especially pigs 
should be fat, but not too large and coarse. If 
our pork and bacon commanded as high a price 
abroad as the English and Irish bacon, we should 
now be reaping a rich harvest. With our cheap 
corn, we ought to beat the world in the produc- 
tion of choice hams, bacon, pork, and lard—and 
we shall yet doit. But we must give up talking 
about “ big” hogs, and aim to raise those of the 
finest and best quality. ‘ 

The last number of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette, 
in its report of the Dublin market, says : “ There 
was a fair supply of bacon and hams; demand 
fair; old cleared out. Flitch bacon, new, 73s. 
to 76s.; Middles, new, 80s. to 82s.; American, 
40s. to 463.” How do you like the figures? 
The Irish bacon, if I understand aright, is 
quoted at double the price of the American. 
The American sells for Jess than nine cents and 
the Irish for over seventeen cents per pound in 
gold. And you must recollect that if our bacon 
advanced eight cents per pound in Dublin it 
ought to advance eight cents per pound in Iowa 
or Kansas. This additional eight cents per 
pound is worth striving for. We talk and think 
a good deal about the demand in England for 
American wheat, but the demand for and price 
of our pork attract little attention from farmers. 
We have exported so far this season over 250,- 
000,000 lbs. of bacon, pork, and lard. 

A Western farmer asks me: “ Why is it that 
farmers as a class have no price for their goods, 
like merchants, mechanics, lawyers, cobblers, 
etc.?” They have. A farmer sells his corn 
for the market price, just as a grocer sells his 
sugar. He can not get more, and need not take 
less. A lawyer, after years of hard study and 
much patient waiting, gains a great and deserved 
reputation, and can command his own price. 
So a farmer who has spent years in improving 
a breed of cattle, sheep, or swine is often able 
to fix his own price. Think of an American- 
bred Shorthorn bull being sold in Great Britain 
the other day at auction for 1,650 guineas, or, 
with gold at 118, $9,397 in American currency! 

““ Why,” he continues, “should the sons of 
the soil be the ignorant dupes they so often are, 
and be subject to the ‘tricks of the trade,’ and 
why should traders live more expensively than 
farmers? Is there no balm in Gilead?” If 
farmers are “ignorant,” that is a sufficient an- 
swer to the questions. I know a good many 
that are not ignorant. An average farmer is as 
intelligent as the average merchant. There are 
rascals in the city who will cheat if they can, 
and farmers sometimes are their dupes. But 
all the cheating is not confined to the city. I 





have known farmers to tie up dirt in their wool, 
and put wet or damaged hay in the middle of 
the load. I know a farmer who lost over fifty 
dollars last year from putting wind falls in his 
barrels of winter apples. When I first moved 
on to this farm, although I am farmer-bred and 
farmer-born, and have lived on a farm nearly 
all my life, yet it was known that I had been 
editing an agricultural paper for some years in 
the city, and was consequently supposed to be 
“green,” and a fit subject of the tricks of coun- 
try sharpers. Every horse within a dozen miles 
that was spavined, or broken-winded, or blind, 
or balky was trotted out for me to buy. Ifa 
cow kicked, or had lost a teat, or was a poor 
milker, the owner, though half-a-dozen miles 
off, would think that she was just the cow to 
sell to me. If a flock of sheep had the footrot, 
it was thought desirable to give me a chance to 
cure them—without, however, telling me what 
the trouble was. Every blacksmith, carpenter, 
wheelright, mason, and stone-wall builder in 
the neighborhood deliberately cheated me, and 
then made his boast of it toa crowd of admir- 
ing listeners at the country tavern. I never go 
to an auction sale, because I know the auction- 
eer, himself a farmer, will bid against me on the 
sly, and cheat me if he can. 

I do not wish to say hard things about my 
neighbors. Nine tenths of them are as honest, 
intelligent, industrious, sober, peaceful, respect- 
able, kind-hearted people as any to be found in 
the world; but among the other tenth you will 
find men who, according to their ability and 
opportunity, are as thorough-paced scoundrels 
as you will find in Wall street. There is amongst 
them as much low-bred cunning, as much vulgar 
shrewdness, as much lying and profanity; as I 
have ever happened to meet with in the city. 

As to “why traders live more expensively 
than farmers,” I know of no good reason except 
that they have more ready money and spend it 
more freely. Poor men as a rule are more ex- 
travagant than rich men. A farmer with a 
farm and stock worth $20,000 may not have 
more than $2,000 pass through his hands in a 
year, while his brother in.the city, an enterpris- 
ing man that enjoys a good reputation, but with 
no more actual capital, may, by the aid of dis- 
counts, indorsers, and credit, use more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year in his busi- 
ness. He takes greater risks, and may sooner 
or later lose everything, but in the mean time 
he makes larger profits and lives more expen- 
sively than his brother in the country. To make 
great profits you must run great risks. The 
farmer runs little or no risk, and makes com- 
paratively little profit. For my part, I prefer 
to be a farmer; if you would rather engage in 
other business, I have no sort of objection. 





Farmers ave making small profits. There is 
no doubt about that. But it is useless to com- 
plain. It seems hard for a farmer in Illinois to 
be obliged to pay 45 cents for sending a bushel 
of corn to New York, and then sell it for 65 
cents. But there is no law to compel him to 
send it. He had far better convert it into pork, 
or beef, or mutton, or wool, or cheese. It would 
be better for him, and better for us poor farmers 
at the East who have corn to sell, and who can 
not get as much for our corn as it costs us to 
raise it, owing to the market being flooded with 
Western corn. Our policy at the East should 
be to buy all the corn we can use to advantage, 
while the policy of the Western farmer should 
be to sell as little as possible. 


The.one central fact that deserves the thought. . 


ful consideration of farmers everywhere is the 








advance of wages throughout the world. It 
means al enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of cheese, butter, beef, mutton, and pork. 
The first effect of this increased demand for 
meat will be felt here in the cheese and pork 
market, because cheese and pork can be shipped 


to any part of the world. But it will also cause . 


an increased demand for beef and mutton. Our 
aim must be to produce the best quality of meat, 
and then it seems to me there will be no limit 
to the demand. We must introduce better 
breeds, and feed more liberally. 

Corn to-day is the cheapest food in the market. 
I think many farmers are making a great mis- 
take in selling cows at such low prices. They 
are making a still greater mistake in wintering 
them on such poor, innutritious food. Why not 
give them four or five pounds of corn per day? 
Less hay, and more corn and straw, is my motto 
for the present winter. 

This summer my horses got badly run down, 
We fed them liberally, but they did not eat 
well. They had no appetite, no digestion, and 
no strength and spirit. They came home at 
noon and night fagged out, and their night’s 
rest did not refresh them. I sawed a barrel in 
two, and placed the ends on the platform of the 
pump. These are for watering the horses. Into 


one of them we put a pailful of corn-meal and — 


mixed it with the water. The horses at first 


did not like it, and would only drink a little - 


when very thirsty. After they had drunk what 
they would they were allowed pure water. In 
a very few days, however, they drank this corn- 
meal soup with a relish, and in less than a week 
there was a decided change for the better in the 
appearance of all the horses. We do not let 
them eat the meal, but merely let them drink 
the milky water. I have no doubt it is as good 
for them as a plate of good soup is for a tired 
and hungry man before dinner. It seems to 
stimulate the appetite and aid digestion. 

It is a capital thing for cows as well as horses, 
but it is not so easy a matter to give it to the 
cows, as they soon learn to stick their heads in 
the water almost up to their horns to get the 
meal that settles at the bottom. It is necessary 
to haye a large trough with a false bottom. 

This is my last Walk and Talk with the readers 
of the American Agriculturist for the year 1872, 
and there are a great many things I want to say, 
but have not time. 

I want it understood, however, that my faith 
in good farming and my respect for good far- 
mers grow stronger and stronger every year. 
I still believe in summer-fallowing on clay land, 
and am satisfied that fall-fallowing is a good 
thing. I believe that weeds can be killed, and 
am making considerable headway against them. 
My corn is the best and my eorn-stubble the 
cleanest I have ever had—better and cleaner 
than the Deacon’s! I think we plow too much 
land, and do not plow our land enough. We 
must have cleaner land. We must raise bigger 
crops, or there is no profit in farming. We must 
keep better stock, and feed more liberally. We 
must make more manure, and, what is _ still 
more important, we must make deter manure. 
And we must take care of what we do make, 


a 


Havs you Pure Warer ?—Water is as 
necessary to the comfort and health of stock 
in the winter as feed; and if they are to be kept 
free from disease an ample supply of it, free 
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A Barn for ; Mixed Farming. 


a ea for mixed farming, for storing hay and 





grain, and for keeping stock; I want all the 
labor-saving improvements, and also a root-cel- 
lar in aconvenient place, and a yard for manure.” 
This is a general want, and the importance of 
a well-arranged barn to the comfort of the farmer 
as well as to the comfort and well-being of the 
stock is very great. We give on this page an 
engraving of a barn which has been found 
very convenient by the writer for his own use, 
with all the plans necessary for laying out the 
stables, sheds, and other accessories. Its cost 
; will be from %1500 to $2500, according to price 
of materials and the amount of finish put upon 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR OF BARN. 


—— 3, including everything needed. This i is 
barn. It is not built in a hiil- 

7 i teerdittgeownd asliles are not gener- 
rable, on account of dampness, too much 
inte poe entation. But 

hich may be availed of 

or is a conven- 
y. This may 
from the root 






“3. F.G.,” Highland Co., Co., Ohio, says: “ I want 





Fig. L—ELEVATION | OF BARN AND 





cellar, which should be two or three feet below 
the surface, to fill in the ascending road-way. 
The stable-floor is thus on a level with the 
ground, and windows on each side furnish am- 
ple light and ventila- 
tion. The foundation- 
walls are of stone, 
sunk three feet below 
the surface. Drains 
from the bottom of 
the foundation would 
be found of great use 
in keeping the stables 
perfectly dry at all 
seasons. Below the 
ground the walls may 
be built of dry work, 
but above the surface 
the best of mortar 
should be used in the 
building. M. ch of the 
solidity and d’ -~bility 
of a building depends 
upon the excellence 
of the mortar. The 
stable-walls are built 
so that the barn over- 
hangs the entrance- 
ways six feet, which 
gives protection against rain or snow, as well 
as prevents drifting of either into the open upper 
half of the doors or windows, thus permitting 
ventilation in stormy weather, and allowing com- 
fortable access from one door to another. The 
plan shown in figure 2 gives the arrangement of 
stalls and passages. A Bis the horse-stable, with 
two double stalls and a loose box for a mare and 
colt. C Cis the cow-stable,with stalls for 22 cows, 
arranged so that the animals’ heads in each row 
are towards each other, withacentral feed-pas- 
sage between. DD are ventilators and straw- 
shoots, which carry off through the cupolas on the 
top of the buildingall the effluvia fromthe stables, 
and by which straw for bedding is thrown down 
from the mows or barn-floor above. Fare 
compartments for calves or a few ewes with 
early lambs which may require extra care and 
protection. G is the root-cellar, entered from 
the feeding-room, which also communicates 
directly with each compartment. H is the 
cistern, sunk twelve feet beneath the floor of 
the root-cellar, and which receives the whole 
of the water shed from all the roofs, It is pre- 
vented from overflowing by an outlet into the 
drain, which runs beneath the stable-floor. Tis 
the pump in the feed-passage, J the shoot by 
which cut hay or fodder is thrown down from 
the barn-floor. JZ is the feed-mixing box, or 
steam-chest, if steaming is practiced, and M the 
stairs to the barn-floor above. On this floor are 
four bays for hay, straw, or fodder, a spacious 
thrashing-floor, with a cross-hall for cutting 
machine, and shoot (0) to pass the cut feed below. 
A door in this cross-hall opens into the barn- 

yard, by which straw may be thrown out for 
litter. A door at the rearof the thrashing-floor 
opens into the upper part of the open shed, 
where hay, straw, or fodder may be stored. The 
cutting machine is shown at XK NWN Nare 
grain bins or boxes for feed. P Pare bays, Q 
the thrashing-floor ; R RB hay-shoots and venti- 

lators, which are carried up level with the plates, 

doors being made, through which to pass the 

hay either from the barn-floor or the mows. S 
is the straw-shed, with open traps to pass straw 

or fodder into the racks shown beneath in fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 shows the elevation of the barn, the 
arrangement of the barn-yard, the doors and 
windows of the stables and root-cellar. The 


STABLE. 





——— 
shoots for discharging roots into the cellar, and 
Tor ventilation, are seen at each side of the barn- 
door. The open shed seen in the rear of the 
barn-yard is for the purpose of airing stock in 
stormy weather, and is furnished with a straw- 
rack for feeding them. This barn is calculated 
for a farm of 100 to 200 acres. Exactly such a 
barn was built for a farm of 90 acres, on which 
soiling in summer and steaming food in winter 
were practiced, and was found ample to meet 
every want for the stock it was made to accom- 
modate. <A cart-load of green fodder hauled to 
the stable was unloaded into a small feed-truck 
through the window of the feed-passage, between 
the cows’ stalls, and was distributed to 22 head 
in fifteen minutes. The same number of cows 
could be fed from the steam-chest, by means of 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND STORY OF BARN. 


the same truck, in even less time, if necessary. 
Such conveniences as this make a comparatively 
costly barn much the cheapest in the end. 
Butter-Molds 

In reply to many inquiries made by some 
of our readers, who can not procure the butter- 
molds which we described in a former number 
of the Agriculturist, we give directions for mak- 
ing them at home. The difficulty lies in getting 
the stamp made. Any one who can work a 
foot-lathe, can turn the mold and the plain stamp 
with the handle, but the device which ornaments 
the stamp troubles them. To make this, takea 








Fig. 1.—BUTTER-MOLD. 


piece of wood free from grain—a piece of soft 
maple or birch-root is very good—and have it 
tirrned or dressed the proper size, and a smooth 
face made on it. Then either draw on the face, 
the wrong way (as shown in figures 1 and 2), or 
cut out letters from a printed bill or newspaper, 
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and paste them on to the face of the mold, the 
wrong way, and make a border to suit the fancy, 
in thesame manner. Then take a small, sharp 
gouge, like the one shown in fig. 2, not larger 
than a quarter of 
an inch in dia- 
meter,and smooth- 
ly cut away the 
wood beneath the 
letters, making 
them deep enough 
to show well when 
printed on the 
butter. About a 
quarter of an inch 
would be right. 
The depression 
should be neatly 
smoothed out, so as to make a neat, smooth 
print. A pretty border for a mold is a quan- 
tity of clover leaves; they may be pasted 
on, and the wood then cut out as before 
described, or any other leaves would answer. 





Fig. 2.—BUTTER-MOLD. 
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Corn-Planter. 





W. C. Detweiler, Northampton Co., Pa., 
writes as follows: “In 1872, May number of 
the Agriculturist, you give a representation of a 
corn-planter, and state that by widening the 
machine it might be made to plant 2 or 3 rows. 
I have used your drawing as a guide from which 
to construct one that will plant 3 rows. You 
will notice by examining the drawing that I dis- 
pense with the wheelbarrow frame, substituting 





AN IMPROVED CORN-PLANTER. 


therefor a frame of oak (or other hard wood) 
planks, say 2 inches thick and 1 foot wide, also 
causing the driving wheels to serve the pur- 
pose of the pulleys, thus saving labor in con- 
structing the machine, and the annoyance of 
slipping of the strap. The wheels I think should 
be 1 foot in diameter, thus causing a spread be- 
tween the hills of 3 feet by each revolution. (By 
putting 2 holes in the receiving cups, the wheels 
might be made 2 feet high, and so on, but I 
should prefer to have them low, so as to prevent 
strain on the plowsand scrapers.) The plows 
and scrapers are to be attached to wooden bars, 
which may be elevated or lowered, and fixed 
with a pin, so as to plant deep or shallow. I think 
that we could, with such a machine, by putting 
several more holes in the revolving cups, plant 
beans, peas, fodder-corn, etc., and by removing 
the plows, and attaching them to a cultivator, 
save extra ones for that purpose. 

“T am no farmer at present, but do intend to 
be one shortly, and as I never intend to patent 








anything, I would ask of you to suggest such 
improvements as you see fit.” 

We give an engraving of the sketch sent by 
our correspondent, which has some very good 
points. The implement can be made by almost 
any one who can use tools, and will be found 
useful where corn is planted in large fields. 
Eight acres per day could be planted by sucha 
machine. The addition ofa roller, to follow the 
scraper, Which covers the corn, would be an 


| improvement, as would also be the enlargement 


of the wheels to 8 feet in diameter, and the 
making of three holes or cups in the seed- 
dropper. If the corn is to be dropped three feet 
apart, one cup in the seed-dropper will be 
needed for each foot in diameter of the wheels. 
The construction is easily seen in the engraving. 
The hopper for the seed is shown at a, the 
scraper which covers the seed at 2}, the plow 
which opens the furrow atc. A separate figure 
of the plow is also given, which shows its con- 
struction, with the pin-holes by which the depth 
of furrow is regulated. The revolving cups and 
the shaft which carries them are shown at d, the 
wheels, made from plank, at e, and the frame 
plank (which is cut away in one place, to show 
the part of the hopper in which the seed-cups 
revolve) is shown at f. The hoppers should be 
separated at such a distance from each other, as 
will bring the rows in the desired position, either 
3 feet or 4 feet apart, as the case may be. 
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Milk-Tester. 


age. 

An instrument for testing the quality of milk 
by its density has been used in Germany, and 
is of sufficient value 
to be introduced here 
amongst those whose 
business makes it de- 
sirable to use such a 
test. It consists of a 
small table of wood, 
with raised sides, one 
of which is marked 
with a scale of degrees 
for ascertaining the 
comparative densities 
of different samples. 
Within the raised 
sides a wooden frame, 
carrying two plates 
of glass, separated a 
quarter of an inch 
apart, is moved back 
and forth. The glass 
plates are cemented into the frame with 
shellac, so as to be water-tight. A spring, 
which holds a piece of candle of a certain size, 
is affixed to one end of the table. When pure 
milk is poured into the space between the 
glass plates, the frame holding them is pushed 
into such a position that the light of the candle 
can just be distinguished through the liquid. 
It is evident that if the milk should be diluted 
with water, it will be less opaque, and the in- 











MILK-TESTER. i 


creased distance to which the frame must be 
moved to render the flame barely visible will 


become the comparative measure of the adul- - 
teration. If foreign matter is suspended in the ~ past 
milk, its opacity hecomes increased, and the = 
lessened distance between the light and the 
fragne made necessary to permit the lighttobe __ 
seen, shows the comparative impurity. Now 
that the milk question has become one of the e. 
leading problems waiting solution, it will be of 

interest to those whom it may coricern to make 

for themselves one of these simple milk-testers. 

It is obvious that the candle used in these tests 

should be always of the same size and power, 

A piece of wax candle is preferable. 
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Barn-Stairs, 

Barns and granaries are generally so much 
curtailed of available space, that it is an object 
to save as much : 
as possible. 
Stairs are waste- 
ful of this need- 
ed space,and in- 
convenient and 
unsafe ladders 
and other sub- 
stitutes are very 
often used in 
place of them. 
We give an 
illustration of 
stairs for a barn 
or similar build- 
ing, which occupy only half the space of com- 
mon ones. It is seen that the steps are alter- 
nate; and while each has only the ordinary 
rise of say nine inches, yet each step, in per- 
pendicular hight, rises double this distance, 
A great saving of space is thus gained, 


Composting Sods, 








Being lately in Orange County, New York, . 





Fig. 1.—sop-Hor. 


we saw a farmer busy doing valuable work, — 
which might at this season be very profitably 





Fig. -2.—COMPOST HEAP, : or 
done by thousands of farmers throughout ‘the 
country; He was making manure, With the ¥ 
tool shown in fig. 1, he was cutting sods in@° = 
‘very rough, boggy meadow, covered with tus> Bx. 
socks and coarse grass and weeds, Thesehe  — 
was piling up in heaps, with weeds gathered) 
seemingly from his fields and fence-rows, and 
all arranged in layers, with lime between them ~ 
as shown in fig. 2. This is quite a common 
plan in several European countries;and we 
should judge this farmer was an “adopted” — 
citizen,” paying for the privilege of his citizen-- 





ship by giving some new ideas to his neigiybors. = 
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At any rate, it is a very useful thing to do, and 
ine these heaps will be all rotted down 
fine, rich mold, which will make an excel- 
neers to grass lands or young wheat. 


2 "Large Cows, or Small Ones? 
@ eae 

a ia is a question much discussed whether large 

- @F smallcows are the more profitable, and ex- 

~ periments on the subject have not thus far suf- 
~ ficed to decide it. It must depend very much 
on the purpose for which the animal is kept. 
~ Mr. Leander Wetherell publishes the result of 
Villeroy’s experiments, as follows: 
Holland cows (Holsteins ?) gave 28.92 quaris per.100 lbs. 
of hay consumed. 
~ Yorkshire gave 27.45 quaris per 100 lbs. of hay consumed. 
TR i a 
ee wer § Fe 
a oe 8 KM 
_ And he concludes that it has been clearly de- 
monstrated, by careful experiments made at the 
agricultural schools on the continent of Europe, 
that the large breeds of cows are more profitable 
than the small breeds. 
‘Surely the talle given above does not estab- 
; this conclusion. The Jersey is much smaller 
than the Devon and Hereford, yet it gives more 
_ “milk from the same amount of food. 

Then, again, if it is the purpose to sell milk 
only, the test given will. do very weil; but if 
butter or cheese is the object, it will all depend 
on the quality of the milk. For instance: Mr, 
C. M. Beach, of Hartford, Ct., made a careful 
3 experiment which showed that (the condition 

of the cows: being the same, as to pregnancy, 

feed, etc.) he required to make one pound of 
butter 67/, quarts of Jersey milk, and 11 quarts 
of “native” milk. By this test, 100 lbs. of hay 
fed to a Jersey cow would (according to Ville- 
roy’s estimate) produce 4.16 Ibs. butter, while if 
_ fed to a Yorkshire (supposing her milk to corre- 
4 spond to that of our “native”) it would produce 
oa but 2.49 Ibs. Probably the Yorkshire would 
weigh fully fifty per cent more than the Jersey. 
In like manner the amount of cheese would 
depend less on the amount of milk produced 
than on the proportion of caseine it contained. 

The fact is that there is no rule by which we 
ee» can judge from the size of the animal as to the 
economy of different breeds or of different indi- 
EAs viduals of the same breed for any purpose. It 
will depend on the character of the animal and 
on the purpose for which it is kept. The best, 
almost the only standard of comparison will be 
the actual performance at the pail, at the churn, 
- and at the cheese-vat, and in practice the deci- 

sion will be most safely made by an experienced 

-dairyman according to the appearance of the 
- cow, and his trained observation of her con- 
. ‘eps of food and of her actual production 
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pate: Bb Farmer's Savings-Bank; or, How to 
ose Manage M Manure. 


~ "There is a very decided advantage in fer- 
- menting manure, provided it is done without 
Toss: It converts the woody fiber of the straw 
into ulmic and humic acid and the nitrogenous 
Matter into ammonia. In other words, it de- 
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ailable. Chemistry and experience agree on 
is point. Farmers and gardeners know that 
ed manure acts more quickly than 






that there need be no loss of ammonia 
cess of fermentation. 


‘great loss in keeping manure. This arises prin- 
cipally from leaching. The rain washes out 
the soluble matter. If the liquid was run on 
to a meadow or otherwise applied to the land, 
there would be little loss. But when it runs off 
into drains or ditches, we unquestionably lose 
much of the best plant-food of the manure. 

The first thing to be done is to spout all the 
barns, buildings, sheds, etc., and carry off the 
water where none of it can come in contact 
with the manure. Some farmers seem to like a 
wet barn-yard. They think more manure is 
made. If the object is merely to wet as much 
straw as possible, there is some truth in the 
idea. But straw alone makes very poor ma- 
nure, and letting straw lie saturated with water 
is not the best way to rot it. We have, more- 
over, rarely been on a farm where all the straw 
could not be used up to advantage in bedding 
the cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs. 


Now For THE Manure.—And we wish we 
could get all the farm boys that read the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to try the plan we have to 
recommend. We have two boys who “boss” 
the job on our own farm—and do nearly all the 
work themselves—and they soon feel a real 
interest in what we call our “Savings-Bank.” 

We have in the center of the barn-yard a 
basin, or hole, with sloping sides. Into this 
basin the old-fashioned plan was to throw the 
manure, promiscuously, anywhere, just as it 
happened, and the result was that for several 
weeks or months it would form only a thin 
layer, spread out all over the bottom of the 
basin. It was too thin to ferment, and had a 
slovenly appearance. Our plan now is to 
wheel or cart the manure into one corner of 
this basin, making a kind of hot-bed of it. 
Make it four or five feet high, and as you get 
more manure, increase the length and width of 
the heap, but always keeping it in a compact 
mass. It soon begins to ferment and to get 
warm and throw off steam. This pleases the 
boys, and we, too, like to see it fermenting, be- 
cause we know, if the heap is properly man- 
aged, there is no loss of ammonia, That is an 
exploded notion. There is water in the form 
of steam or vapor escaping, mixed with a trace 
of volatile oils and carbonic acid, but these are 
of no manurial value. 

This little fermenting heap is the ‘“ nest-ege.” 
It has an attraction for the boys. They seem 
to like to clean out the pig-pens and the cow- 
stables, in order to get manure to add to the 
heap. They have a horse and cart, and if they 
can find anything that will make manure, it 
is drawn to the savings-bank and deposited. 
Now, is not this better than having a heap of 
horse-litter at the stable-door, where it gets so 
dry and hot as to “fire-fang”? or better than 
having another heap or heaps on the side of 
the cow-sheds, where the drippings from the 
eaves wash out much of the best substance 
from the manure? or than having the pig-sties 
reeking with filth? or the sheep-yard so foul 
and damp that there is great risk of the foot- 
rot, and no possibility of the sheep doing well? 
The great point is to get the heap started. 
Many a rich man dates his wealth from his first 
deposit in the Savings-Bank. Once get a little 
manure into the heap and start the fermenta- 
tion, and it will keep growing bigger and big- 
ger. Manure scattered about the premises is 
soon frozen solid, and remains in a crude state 
until spring. But this snug little heap will not 
only keep itself warm, but, like yeast, will in- 
duce fermentation in the fresh manure that is 


actual experience, keep fermenting slowly dur- 
ing the coldest weather in winter. But it 
would not commence in such cold weather ; 

lence the importance of starting the heap now. 
What we gain by this fermentation, we will 
tell the boys at some future time. 





The Shad in Mississippi Waters. 
tig 

The stocking of the rivers that empty into 
the Mississippi and into the Gulf of Mexico 
has ceased to be aproblem. We have received 
a photograph of a shad which was taken from 
the Ouachita River, near Hot Springs, Ark,, 
April 18th, 1872. It measured 193 inches in length, 
and 12 inches in circumference around the dorsal 
fin. No one acquainted with the fish, we think, 
cin doubt that it isa genuine Alosa prestabilis, 
Dr. Geo. W. Lawrence, of Hot Springs, informs 
us “ that shad were first taken in this stream, so 
far as he knows, in 1860. Three were caught dur- 
ing the month of April, 1860, in asmall wooden 
trap, erected in the middle of the stream, a few 
rods below Farr’s mill-dam. This dam obstructs 
the river about eight miles west of Hot Springs. 
It is the first obstruction found between the 
mouth of the Mississippi and this place, a navi- 
gable distance of over 1000 miles. The Ouachita 
River empties into Black River, the Black into 
Red, and Red River into the Mississippi about 
the eastern center of the State of Louisiana. 
Farr’s dam is at least 60 miles above steam 
navigation. The trap was built for the purpose 
of supplying Hot Springs market daily with 
fresh fish and soft-shelled turtle. Above Rock- 
port the river has a rocky bed and barriers, and 
is protected in this mountainous part by forest 
margins. The Ouachita affords shelter and 
good feeding surface for all kinds of fish. The 
shad are as delicate and fine-flavored as any 
that can be found in the Susquehanna River, 
or elsewhere in the Eastern States. The first 
fish-trap was destroyed in 1862, and was not 
rebuilt until after the war. The number of shad 
taken in the trap has annually greatly increased. 
The present year shad commenced running 
early. The abundant rains that fell in April 
and May, about 7 inches in each month, ‘kept a 
good volume of water in the river during that 
period. Iwas supplied with shad this year 
from April 5th until May 12th. Wagon-loads 
of these large, fine fish were brought into the 
village of Hot Springs, to supply visitors to our 
famed resort with the luxury of shad from the 
Ouachita River.” 

How did this fish find its way into the 
Ouachita River? It will be recollected by those 
who have followed the progress of fish-culture 
in this country, that Dr. Daniells, of Savannah, 
Ga., transplanted shad spawn from the Savannah 
to the head-waters of the Alabama in 1848, and 





that these fish were taken for the first time in 
the Alabama three years afterward, and that 
the Alabama and its tributaries are now abun- 
dantly stocked. They are also found in large 
numbers in the tributaries of the Escambia, the 
first large stream east of Mobile Bay, having, 
without much doubt, gone into that stream from 
the Alabama. It is highly probable that the 
shad or the Ouachita are a delegation from the 
Alabama. Their complete success in that stream 
is about as good evidence as we can have that 
the shad will flourish in all the tributaries of 
the Mississippi. Ifthey will goa thousand miles 
through muddy water to reach their spawning- 
grounds, why will they not go two or three 
thousand? If they reach Hot Springs in per- 








e ly true that there is often 





daily added to it. It will, as we can state from 


fect condition, why may they not reach Pitts- 
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burgh, St.Paul, or Denver? Their distribution 
by natural methods is extremely slow, as this 
case shows. By the artificial process it can be 
greatly hastened, as has been demonstrated in 
the Connecticut. If Congress will furnish the 
funds there is very little doubt that all, the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi Valley will be eating fresh 
shad in less than five years. 


@ 
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The Labor Question in American Agri- 
culture. 
pee ts 

Indeed we need not confine our discussion to 
the agriculture of America alone, for the same 
causes which are threatening the stability of 
labor in this country, are operatiug in Europe 
as well. Their operation is natural, and the 
causes themselves are to be encouraged and sus- 
tained—which makes the problem a very difficult 
one. The growing prosperity of the world and 
the more active demand for labor in manufac- 
tures and kindred employments, are sufficient 
to account for much of the scarcity of farm 
hands, but this might be to agreat extent met by 
an advance in wages, to draw out the idle men 
from towns, which, though serious, would be 
of secondary importance, compared to the need 
of going without sufficient labor at any price. 

The real causes of the revolution that isslowly 
but very surely undermining the supply of 
farm hands, are the cheap newspaper and the 
common school. Formerly the man who was 
contented to work, year in and year out, as 
hired man on a farm, and had plenty of compe- 
titors for his place—the horizon of his life and 
thought was the “pays bleu,” the blue country 
that bounded on every side the outlook from 
his township’s hills—and he sought his soundest 
wisdom at the corner store, and his only sug- 
gestion of fancy in the staid sermons at the 
country church. The few strangers who came at 
odd times across his vision were too infrequent 
and too different from his standard of excel- 
lence, to awaken any emotion but curiosity or 
contempt. The district school had taught him 
only the 3 Rs, and even they had been allowed 
to fall into much. disuse. He knew nothing 
better than his life,and he wanted nothing 
better. He was a steady, honest, hard worker, 
with the sort and amount of common-sense that 
are needed to enable a man to trundle along 
through the uneventful life of a country neigh- 
borhood ; with no knowledge of and no respect 
for any further intelligence. He was exactly 
the stuff for a good farm laborer. If he was 
Trish, he seemed not more disposed to roam 
nor to dissipate his usefulness in foolish ven- 
tures than if he was “ native and to the manner 
born.” Most of us can remember when such 
hands were plenty, when they were glad to get 
a good place, and zealous to keep it. Those 
were good times for the employers, but we shall 
never see them again. 

The later generations of the race have been 
inoculated with the poison of unrest. The 
scales have dropped from their eyes, and they 
have learned the great lesson that the world 
does not revolve around their own small village, 
and that there are better men than they in the 
world, and better opportunities to achieve suc- 
cess and happiness than their fathers dreamed of. 

It would be idle to discuss the advantage or 
disadvantage to the world of this wide dif- 
fusion of intelligence—our duty is only to con- 
sider its effect on agriculture. It has broken up 
or is breaking up, in all the civilized world, the 
old, reliable system of farm labor. Men who 
take and read a newspaper, and have their 








minds stimulated to an interest in the affairs of 
the world at large, gravitate toward each other, 
by a natural law, and the towns grow at the cost 
of the country. Pages might be written about 
the why and the wherefore of this tendency 
of men into whose minds the dawn of the new 
day has broken, but we could not change the 
fact. Our old race of farm laborers is going to 
drop away from us, and we must bestir our- 
selves to meet the new state of things—gradually, 
of course, as the change will come. 

The extension of the use of machinery and 
artificial power will help us more than we now 
imagine, and, for one or two generations, we 
may find our relief in the employment of Chi- 
nese, but if we care for the interests of posterity, 
we must consider some reorganization of our 
system of agriculture which will allow of a con- 
centration of the workmen into communities 
where they can enjoy the advantages they crave. 





Straw for Bedding. 

In some parts of the country straw is so 
abundant that it is left in the fields where 
thrashed and set fire to. Even in the wheat- 
growing sections of this State there are many 
farms where straw is scattered about the yards 
all winter for the mere purpose of rotting it into 
manure. In other parts of the State it is so 
scarce that the cattle must lie on the bare 
boards, or be bedded with sawdust or shavings. 

We believe there are few farms where straw 
need be wasted. We propose to say nothing 
in regard to the demand which exists for it to 
make paper or for bedding in the cities, except 
to remark that in some cases it might be more 
profitable to sell the straw and buy bran or 
grain rather than to waste the straw at home. 

Some farmers seem to suppose that they must 
get rid of their straw during the winter. We 
know many farms where straw is thrown a foot 
deep at a time about the yards in winter and 
early spring, where not a handful of straw could 
be found in June! We hope all the readers of 
the Agriculturist will avoid this mistake. There 
is not a week in the year when straw can not 
be used to advantage on a farm. 

Where straw is fed to horses, cows, or sheep, 
we would not be sparing of it. Put enough 
into the racks for them to pick out the best, and 
use what they leave each day for litter. What 
we object to is scattering a great layer of straw 
about the yards two or three times during the 
winter. Better litter the yards every day where 
itis necessary. In the case of sheep, there is 
nothing more injurious than to compel them to 
lic ona mass of fermenting straw. Sheep are 
very fond of having a clean bed of straw to lie 
down upon. We have often observed sheep in 
winter standing about uneasily, and when a 
little clean straw was spread under the shed or 
about the yard they would very soon lie down 
and chew the cud of contentment. - 

The great point in littering sheep, then, is to 
give little and often—the less the better, pro- 
vided it keeps the sheep out of the mud, and 
gives them a dry, clean bed to lie upon. A 
sheep must be very tired before it will lie on 
a dirty bed. Another point to be observed is 
either to change the position of the racks oc- 
casionally, or to be careful every day to scatter 

he straw that is pulled out. Uuless this is done, 
there will soon be a thick layer of straw on the 
side of the rack, which will be liable to ferment. 

It is sometimes a great convenience, and we 
think economical, to cut the straw into chaff, 
not only to feed, but for litter. We think it 





absorbs more liquid, and the soiled portions can. 


be removed more readily from the rest of the — 


bedding, or at any rate with less wasteof straw. 





Wintering Cows. 
pace ee 

An ordinary-sized cow will eat about 200 lbs. 
of hay per week. In the dairy districts of this 
State it is estimated that it requires two tons of 
hay to winter a cow. Where hay is worth"$20 
per ton at the barn, as it is where we reside, 
the expense of wintering a herd of cows take 
a large slice out of the profits of the dairy. 
But with us, while hay is comparatively high, 
grain is cheap, and corn-stalks and straw abun- 
dant and of good average quality. Cows also 
sell for an unusually low price. We do not 
advise those of our readers similarly situated to 
buy cows and winter them in hopes of making 
a good thing out of it by selling them at a high 
price in the spring. They may or they may not 
make money by the operation. But we think 
we are perfectly safe in recommending those 
farmers who have plenty of straw and stalks 
not to sell their cows; and if they will need 
more cows next summer, we think they can buy 
now and winter them over to good advantage. 

A cow will eat say three bushels of chaffed 
hay per day. So far as bulk is concerned, we 
must not vary much from this standard. In our 
own case, however, we would feed 23 bushels 
of chaffed straw and stalks, half a peck of 
bran, and half a peck of corn-meal per day. We 
think a cow can be wintered better and (with 
us) far cheaper than on hay alone. If you have 
plenty of clover-hay it may take the place of 
the bran. But do not try to winter the cows on 
straw and stalks alone. It is very poor economy. 


s 





A New Sensation.—Horse Disease. 

aniline 

If, two months ago, any one had predictéd 
that the streets of New York, Boston, and other 
cities were to echo to the cry of the ox-driver, 
and that horses would be for a time removed 
from the streets, he would have been received 
with contempt. But nevertheless, in 1872 the 
unwonted sound has been heard, and the strange 
sight has been exhibited of express and other 
wagons slowly moving behind ox-teams, which 
were urged along by the usual noisy épi- 
thets and maledictions of their drivers. A 
strange disease had suddenly stricken down the 
greater part of the horses and rendered them 
unfit for work. It originated in Canada, and in 
a few days had spread as far as New York 
and Philadelphia, and it may, before these 
lines can reach the readers of the Agricul- 
turist, have spread south and west over the 
whole country. If the conditions are fayor- 
able, not only is this highly probable, but 
other stock may be affected also. But it is 
quite needless that serious;apprehension should 
be felt. Fortunately the disease, although so 
sudden in its attack and so widely spreading, is 
comparatively harmless if rightly treated. 

Its first appearance is made known by the 
following symptoms: A depressed condition of 
the animal, roughness of the coat, drooping 
head, watery eyes, and disinclination to exer- 
tion. On the first appearance of tlrese symp- 
toms, the animal should be cared for, kept dry, 
warm, and well bedded and blanketed, and fed 
with slightly-warm bran-mashes, scalded oats, 


and chopped and moistened hay. A litte sweet ~~ 
spirits of niter, or a light dose, say a teaspoom-— 


ful, of powdered saltpeter, may be given. Some 
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SCENES IN NEW YORK DURING THE PREVALENCE OF THE HORSE-DISEASE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


of the usual condiments or prepared cattle-feed 
will be found useful with slightly-warm flax- 
seed tea or thin bran or oat-meal gruel. If these 
simple remedies are used at once, the attack will 
generally pass off in afew days. If, however, 
through inadvertence or otherwise, the symp- 
toms are allowed to increase in severity, and a 
copious discharge from the nostrils occurs, with 
sore throat, cough, and falling off from the feed, 
cold feet and legs, and fever, more active reme- 
dies must be applied in addition to the above- 
mentioned treatment. The nostrils should be 
washed often with warm water, in which a lit- 
tle vinegar has been mixed; the head steamed 
by means of a bag of scalded bran, hung 
beneath the nose; the feet and legs, after 
bathing in hot water, should be rubbed dry 
With woolen cloths; let the whole body be 


thus rgbbed and then immediately blanketed 


_ from head to tail, and the patient kept free 
>from drafts in a thoroughly ventilated, dry 





stable. Tar should be burned in the stable for 
a disinfectant; take a small quantity in an iron 
pot and stir it with a red-hot iron, and allow 
the smoke to penetrate all through the building. 
The soreness of the throat may be relieved by 
rubbing externally with mustard, mixed in milk- 
warm water, as for the table, and also by placing 
on the back of the tongue a spoonful of molasses 
or of honey and vinegar, made as thick as pos- 
sible. No medicine should be poured down 
the throat under any circumstances, and no 
bleeding should be allowed. On fine days 
gentle exercise is to be given, but no work 
should be permitted, nor exposure to damp 
or rain allowed. Rapid recovery should not 
be injudiciously attempted, nor should work 
or high feed be hastily resumed, but ample 
time given for complete restoration to health, 
before these precautions cease. With them 
there will be no fear of anything more serious 
occurring than a few days’ idleness. 





Our artist has engraved some of the scenes 
which have been common during the course of 
this disease in New York and other large cities. 
The lightning express has owed its slower mo- 
tion to ox-teams, and the accumulation of all 
sorts of freight would have been greater than. it 
has been had it not been for their needed help. 
Street-cars have been overloaded until car 
and horses have both broken down under the 
excessive loads, and occasionally a poor horse 
died, not from the disease,- but from over- 
work when feeble and sick, On one occasion a 
horse-car has been drawn by men at increased 
rates of fare, and loaded wagons have also been 
thus drawn along. In the middle of the pic- 
ture the methods of treating the complaint are 
illustrated; and on the whole, the scenes de- 
picted—not exaggerated in the least—go to 
show to what straits we should be brought if 
we should suddenly be deprived of our patient 
and absolutely indispensable beasts of burden. 
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The Maiden-hair Rue-Anemone, 
eee 

We have several species of Rue-Anemone, 
commonly known as Meadow-Rue, botanically 
Thalictrum. Allof these have very much 
divided or compound leaves, and flowers 
without petals, but very showy stamens. 
The foliage of none of our native species 
is equal in beauty to that of the Euro- 
pean smaller Meadow-Rue, Thalictrum 
minus, This species is found all over 
Europe and Russian Asia, and is so ex- 
ceedingly variable that it is not surpris- 
ing that we find various forms of it in 
the catalogues under different names. 
Last spring we received from W. C. 
Strong & Co., Brighton, Mass., a variety 
under the name of Thalictrum adiantoides, 
or Maiden-hair Rue-Anemone, so called 
from the resemblance of its foliage to 
the fronds of the Maiden-hair Fern. 
Messrs. Strong & Co. have introduced 
this as a plant to furnish foliage for 
bouquets. The leaves have all the deli- 
cacy and grace of a fern, while they 
are much more lasting and much more 
easily produced. The engraving gives 
an idea of the form, but well-developed 
Jeaves are several times larger than the 
one from which the illustration was 
taken. Certainly nothing can be finer 
for bouquets or other ornamental work 
than these beautifully dissected leaves 
Being a hardy herbaceous perennial, it 
should be treated like other plants of its 
class. We grew ours in the open air 
during summer, and potted it on the 
approach of frost. It will be kept ina 
cold-pit until February, and having had 
a season of rest it will be brought into 
heat and forced like other plants of 
similar nature. The flowers of this spe- 
cies are not at all showy, and to get the 
best developed leaves the  flower- 
stems unless it is desired to produce seeds 
should be removed as soon as they appear. 
—— et 6 > 


The Glut in the Fruit Market. 


—_—~?— 
The year 1872 will long be remembered as 
the abundant fruit year in all parts of the coun- 
try. The rains have been abundant, and almost 








MEXICO APPLE. 


without exception every kind of fruit has done 


well. The wild fruits, grapes, strawberries, 


whortleberries, blackberries, raspberries, plums, 








have been so abundant that the larger part of 
the crop has rotted upon the bushes. The vine- 
yards inthe West have been loaded with grapes, 
and the growers have found it difficult to market 








MAIDEN-HAIR RUE-ANEMONE. 


them at three cents'a pound. Pears have been 
so abundant in the fruit-yards of our villages, 
that it has been difficult to sell them at any 
price, and for once fruit-growers of a beneyo- 
lent disposition have been permitted to give to 
their neighbors freely without any fear of de- 
pleting their own purses. Apples especially are 
so abundant in all parts of the country where 
they have orchards, 
that immense quan- 
tities of summer 
fruit have rotted 
upon the ground. 
Trees in old pas- 
tures that have been 
barren for years 
) have hung full. 
) Dusty  cider-mills, 
j and presses unused 
| for years, have been 
put in order, and 
the familiar squeak 
of the grinding ap- 
ples has been heard 
in almost every ru- 
ral district. The 
prophetic symbol 
of agricultural pros- 
perity has been 
realized in all parts 
of the land. The 
presses have burst 











have jumped to the conclusion that there 
is no profit in fruit-growing, and that we 
may 4s well cut down our orchards. Cer- 
tainly, we ought not to plant more fruit- 
trees. Thisis ahasty conclusion. There. 
is just as good reason for planting orch- 
ards, especially of winter fruit, as there 
has been for the last twenty years. 
For some years past there lave been 
serious doubts among intelligent men 
about the possibility of raising apples 
in sufficient quantity to make them pay. 
The trees would not bear. ‘The’ crop 
of this year must haye “dissipated: all 
doubt of this kind. - The soil has not lost 
its fertility. The climate is not unfriendly 
to fruit. It is much to have our faith 
restored by the bountiful yield of this 
year. Itis also a great good to have 
fruit so cheap that the poorest families 
in city and country can enjoy it. It has 
s been so dear, in most years, that labor- 
ing men, in cities especially, have felt that 
they could not afford it. Apples-at five 
dollars a barrel, and grapes at twenty- 
five cents a pound, were beyond their 
reach. A great many families have come 
into the full enjoyment of fruit this year, 
and will be good customers of the fruit- 
grower henceforth, as long as they can 
afford it. There can be no doubt that 
the market for fruit has been greatly 
enlarged by the bounty of this year, and 
the losses of the fruit-growers, so far as 
they have made them, may be regarded 
as so much capital. invested for future 
operations. Every market in the coun- 
try will take more fruit next year at 
paying prices, in consequence. of the 
abundance of this. Those who have 
large orchards of winter fruit, of popular 
varieties, and plenty of storage room, 
will not lose money even this year. Ap- 
ples will not be # drug in the market 
next spring. The man who does not take pains 
to save his fruit will be sorry when he hears 
the cheerful prices of the late-keeping apples. 





The Mexico Apple. 


The illustration shows the Mexico Apple of 
the natural size of a selected specimen. It 


MEXICO APPLE—SECTION, 


out with new wine and cider. What is | originated in the town of Canterbury, ¢t., and 


to be done with all this abundance, and 
what is the true policy for the future? Some 


was widely disseminated from the nursery of 
the Messrs. Dyer all through Eastern Connecti- 
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cut, Itisa fruit of great excellence, and ought. 


to be more generally cultivated. It is the best 
apple of its season we have ever found. The 
tree is hardy, a good grower, and, on good soil, 
very productive. The fruit is of medium size, 
round, regular; surface bright crimson red, 


-’ striped darker; dots, numerous, yellow-green. 


The basin is shallow, regular; eye medium, 
closed. Cavity acute, regular; stem long or 
medium, slender. The core is large, open, meet- 
ing the eye; seeds numerous, angular, pointed. 

The flesh is white, tender, fine-grained, and 
juicy. Flavor, sub-acid. Quality, best; season, 
August and September. It is a superb dessert 
apple, worthy of a place in any small collec- 
tion or fruit-yard. 


The Canker-Worm. 


—_——_o— 


The wingless female moth that lays the eggs 
of the Canker-worm must ascend the tree by 
climbing up the trunk. All the methods of pre- 
vention oppose some obstacle to her ascent, or 
catch her in the act of climbing. One great 
difficulty with all these preventives is that they 
are not put upon the tree early enough. It has 
been found that the insects ascend very early, 
even during the warm spells that we often have 
in February, and that the only safety in sections 
where they are abundant is to keep the protect- 
ing material always ready. Tar has been used, 
but the following, from our correspondent “ Bay 
State,” is much better. He writes: 

“Having had some twenty years’ experience 
with the Canker-worm, and during that time 
having either tried or witnessed the results of 
the experiments of others, with all the various 

. methods, patented and otherwise, to prevent the 
female from ascending the trees, I feel that the 
right thing has been hit upon at last. It consists 
simply of bands of sheathing-paper, 6 or 8 inches 
wide, tacked around the trees (same as for the 
old tar process), and an application of refuse 
printer’s-ink. The ink is now manufactured 
for the purpose and costs 12¢c. per pound. This 
remedy has been used in Massachusetts three 
years, and gives general satisfaction. Two to 
four applications a year are sufficient, and an 

- orchard averaging from four to twelve-iuch trees 
can be protected for an annual sum of ten cents 
per tree. As some evidently know but little of 
the persistency of the Canker-worm, I thought 
the above item might be useful.” 








Hints about Cheap Greenhouses. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

I find so many inquiries coming in at this 
season of the year about the heating and gene- 
ral construction of cheap greenhouses, that I 
am compelled to give instructions which are 
known now to nearly every one in and around 
our large cities. Yet, simple though the matter 
may be to us who see so much of it, it is evi- 
dently perplexing enough, when they come to 
construct, for those who have nothing to copy 
from. Those of us who write on such subjects 
too often take for granted tliat those for whom 

we write know something about the matter, 
when for the most part they really know nothing. 

The cheapest kind of construction is a lean-to 
{already described by me in the Agricultwrist 
for February, 1872)—that is, where there is any- 


_ thing to lean it against, such as the gable of 


house or barn. But if the greenhouse has to be 
constructed entirely new, I think the ordinary 
is best—see end-section. The walls 









1 You who have not been accustomed to make 


are four feet. high, formed of locust or cedar 
posts. To the outside of these are nailed boards 
—rough hemlock will do, if appearances are 
not considered. To the boards is tacked the 
ordinary tarred paper used by roofers—a cheap 
article, and an excellent non-conductor of heat. 
Against the paper is again nailed the outer or 
weather boarding. This makes really a better 
wall for greenhouse purposes than an 8-inch 
one of brick, as we find that the extremes of 
temperature of the greenhouse—inside at 50°, 
and perhaps 10° below zero outside—very soon 
destroy an 8-inch solid brick wall, particularly 
if exposed to the north or west. A wall of 
wood constructed as above will last for twenty 
years, and be as good a protection as one of 
8-inch brick. So much for the construction of 
the frame. The roof is formed by the ordinary 
sashes, six feet in length by three feet in width, 
which can be bought ready made, or easily be 
made by a carpenter or any one handywith tools. 

Such a house, if cheapness is an object, 
should be heated with a flue. It should not be 
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not be gathered in the fall from the many trees 
that line some streets, or adorn your own of 
your neighbors’ yards; but don’t be afraid of | 
getting toomany. The older and more thor. 
oughly rotted the manure is, the more valuable 
and a bushel or two of leaves will go very far 
—much farther than you think. Put the leayeg 
in a sheltered place, say against your back wall 
or fence, and put a board or two over the heap 
to shed rain. Then to a bushel of leaves adda 
peck of Joam or garden soil (sods are best), and 
a half-peck of common sand. Every washing 
day empty a pail of hot suds on the heap, and 
stir it as often as possible with a garden fork, hoe 
or shovel, or anything clse that will mix it up 
well. Of course, it will freeze up solid many times 
during the winter, unless kept where it does not 
freeze, but if you begin now, and stir as often 
as you can, by next fall you will have the whole 
thoroughly rotted down. Oak leaves do not 
rot as quickly as some others, maple, for instance, 
My heap was begun last October, and you can 
not now distinguish the least form of a leaf in 
the mass. Although out of 
sight, under a flight of steps at 
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the back door, it is perfectly 
odorless, and is springy and 
spongy—just what is needed. 














END-SECTION OF GREENHOUSES.—C,Furnace ; D,Flue; K,Walk ; Gutter. 


more than 60 and not less than 30 feet in length ; 
if more, the flue would not heat it enough, and 
if less it would be likely to get too much heat. 
About 50 feet by 11 is we think the best size of 
a greenhouse to heat with a flue. The flue 
should run all around the house—that is, it 
should start along under One bench, cross the 
end, and return under the other bench to the 
end where it begins, making the length of flue 
in a greenhouse of 50 feet about 110 feet long. 
It should have a “rise” in this length from the 
furnace of at least 18 inches, to secure a free 
draft. For the first 25 feet of flue nearest the 
furnace it should be built of brick, forming an 
air-space inside of about’? by 7 inches. From 
this point (25 feet from the fire) the flue should 
be formed of the ordinary drain-pipe cement or 
terra-cotta. The former is to be preferred, and 
that of 7 or 8 inches diameter is best. The 
drain-pipe for flues.is now almost exclusively in 
use here wherever flues are used, and it is found 
not o1ly to be much cheaper, but better for 
rapid radiation than brick. The cost of a plain 
greenhouse so built, complete, in this section, is 
about $6 per running foot—that is, one 50 
feet long by 11 feet wide costs about $300. 

The use of tarred paper for the walls or 
drain-pipe for the flues of greenhouses is not 
given in my “ Practical Floriculture.” 





Hints on Pot Plants for Winter—Cheap 


and Effective Manure, 
oo 


People who live in the country have no excuse 
for being without good food for pot plants, 
Dead leaves and earth or mold from the woods 
are always attainable. My advice is mainly for 
dwellers in cities. 

First, make your calculations a year ahead. 


plans for gardening, in-doors or out, for a month 
ahead,need not be discouraged at this. The 
amateur and professional florist make their plans 








for a much longer time. There are very few 





cities where a bushel or two of dead leaves can 
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To recapitulate: A bushel 
of leaves, a peck of loam or 
sods, a half-peck of sand are 
all the important ingredients, 
Whatever you can add in the way of stray 
bunches of moss, or bones burned in the 
kitchen fire and powdered, is so much gain. 

When ready for use, sift through your coal- 
sieve (let it be a coarse one), and take one third 
of the manure and two thirds of the best garden 
soil you can get, and make your heap for pot- 
ting. With very few exceptions all plants will 
thrive in this mixture, and your courage will 
not be damped by the formidable array of soils 
paraded as necessary in most works on flowers, 
Through the winter you will have flowers that 
will be the envy of your Jess energetic neighbors 
—Geraniums that are Geraniums, Bouvardias 
and Primroses that no greenhouse need be 
ashamed of—especially if you have asunny win- 
dow. Itis of no use to attempt to have winter 
flowers without some system. Better have none 
at all than the sickly specimens that disgrace so 
many windows from November to April. 

I donot find in my horticultural reading much 
said about Geraniums for winter-flowering ; yet 
they will be much more satisfactory, if some of 
the better varieties are tried, than many other 
plants chosen. Two years agoI gave a lady 
friend, living in the country, two cuttings of 
Geranium—one a bicolor (salmon pink, shaded 
with white) and the other pure white. She has 
a little winter sitting-room, about nine feet 
square, with a window each to the south and 
west. The south one is devoted to flowers, and 
it isn’t worth while to boast of Geraniums unless 
you could see hers, The first winter they were 
less than a foot high, the leaves so thickly set 
that the stalks were not visible, and the horse- 
shoe or zone on each leaf almost black. They 
each threw up one cluster of buds, then another, 
and another, until finally through the greater 
part of the winter there were always from one 
to four clusters of blossoms. And such clusters! 
Nearly as big as your fist, and each floret as large 
as an old-fashioned cent. The shape of the 
cluster was such that the flowers seemed to grow 
in trusses, like the Hyacinth, and hid the stem 
entirely. The difference between the summer 
and winter blooming of the same plants was 
very marked. Out of doors they bloomed like 
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nearly all Zonal Geraniums; one half the florets 
faded before the other half came out. In the 
window each cluster would keep about three 
weeks; if one floret dropped, another came out 
in its place, or the rest pressed together and 
filled up the gap. Cuttings from these did 
equally well last winter. They stood on the 
window-sill, close to the glass. The room had 
only a wood-fire, and was never very hot— 
which last item, by the way, is a very import- 
ant one for your own health as well as for that 
of your plants. Don’t let the thermometer get 
above 65 or 70° at the most, going down not 
lower than 45° at night if possible. You can 
easily accustom yourself to the temperature, 
and will be all the better for it. 


Provipence, R. I. : G. H. B. 


Seedling Pelargoniums, 


BY JEAN SISLEY, OF LYONS, FRANCE. 





aig 

Mr. Sisley, well known as the originator of 
several choice varieties of double Zonale Pelar- 
goniums, writes to the editor as follows: 

: Lyons, 16th October, 1872. 
Editor of American Agriculturist, New York: 

You have asked me how I proceeded to obtain 
the new double-flowered Zonale Pelargoniums, 
and since then I have received many applica- 
tions for information from Belgian, English, and 
French horticulturists, particularly since my 
friend Carriére, speaking of my double White 
Zonale in the Revue Horticole of 1st October, says 
that it is the result of scientific combinations. 
I must decline to accept this encomium, but am 
very willing to let the horticultural world know 
my very simple practice, which I have never 
kept secret. It is not necessary to discuss here 
the process of artificial impregnation; one 
familiar with horticulture knows how it is prac- 
ticed. Iwill therefore at once inform your 
readers of my proceedings. 

When, six years ago, I began the artificial 
impregnation of Zonale Pelargoniums, I first 
procured about fifty of the best varieties of sin- 
gle-flowered Zonale Pelargoniums, selected from 
the yarious colorings, and about two hundred 
plants of the then existing double-flowered 
varieties. And until 1870I continued to buy all 
the new double varieties that were brought out, 
and all the single-flowered varieties which were 
of different shades from those in my collection. 

Without any preconceived theory I impreg- 
nated ali the single-flowered with the pollen of 
the double ones which had stamens. 

For three years I did not obtain a seedling 
worth mentioning, and I was on the eve of 
giving up artificial fecundation, when in 1869 I 
obtained Victoire de Lyon and Clémence Royer, 
which, although not perfect in form, were very 
different in color from any double Zonale Pelar- 
gonium until then produced. This led me to 
continue my efforts. Since the first year I had 
kept my seedlings that were alike in shape and 
color to those in my collection, and rejected the 
old ones. I proceeded in the same way with 
the double-flowered, and rejected principally ~iL 
those that had few or no stamens as useles ; to 
me. I had been led to this selection by the idea 
that single flowers obtained from single flowers 
impregnated by double ones, might perhaps be 
more disposed to produce double flowers than 
the old sorts, 

This selection is the only scientific combina- 
tion I have used, and although I can not affirm 
that this proceeding is the cause of my success, 
I recommend this method to those who may be 
disposed to practice artificial fecundation with 





other species of plants. Nevertheless I have 
not learned by my practice anything that can 
be called a theory, because among my seedlings 
coming from the same mother and the same 
father I have found them all differing from one 
another. My double White is the produce of 
a single White (one of my seedlings second or 
third generation) by a double Red; but four 
other seedlings from the same fecundation are 
either white, pink, or red, and all single flowers. 

And there is nothing astonishing in this. Why 
should the laws of nature vary and act differ- 
ently in the vegetable world from what they do 
in the animal world? Nature and science have 
not yet taught us why th? offsprings of the same 
father and the same mother are always different 
from one another, notwithstanding their family 
likeness, Anditis very likely that man will 
always be ignorant of this and many other laws 
of nature. The only thing I know, andevery 
horticulturist knows, is that to obtain double 
flowers, single flowers must be impregnated by 
double ones. 
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Measuring the Hight of Trees. 
oe 
It is often desirable to determine the hight of 
a tree, if not with mathematical correctness, 
with something approaching to accuracy. 
There are instruments made for the purpose of 
measuring with great precision, but there are 
several methods by which the hight can be 


Fs r yr New York, produced fine clusters of cap- 
w” ar Bac sules this autumn; upon examining them 
f ACARD we found that apparently every seed-vessel 
is either contained an insect, or had a hole 
™ 3 showing where one had escaped. The cap- 





MEASURING THE HIGHT OF A TREE. 





ascertained without expensive appliances. By 
measuring the shadow of a rod or other object 
of a known length and the shadow of the tree, 
a simple sum will give the hight. Suppose that 
we measure the shadow of a perpendicular rod 
six feet long, or that of a man of the same 
hight, and find it to measure eight feet, and then 
measure the shadow of the tree and find it to 
be 182 feet; then 
as 8 ft. : 6 ft. :: 182 ft. : 99 ft. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle figures a simple 
quadrant for tree-measuring which we here re- 
produce. <A quarter of acircle is made of some 
light wood, and a small plurb-bob is suspended 
from what would be the center of the circle, 
and a mark made just half-way of the curved 
side of the quadrant. Two small eyes for 
sights attached to one of the straight edges 
make the implement complete. The quadrant 
is held as in the diagram, the operator moving 
backward or forwards until he can see the top 
of the tree through both sights, the plumb-line 
at the same time hanging over the mark. The 
distance of the observer from the tree, when he 











can see the top of it in this manner, will be the 
hight of the tree. Allowance must be made 
for the hight of the eye from the ‘ground, and 
for any difference in the level of the ground 
between the tree and the observer. 
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Yuccas and Insects. 

At the last meeting of the Association “ witha 
name,” Mr. Riley stated as a discovery of Dr. 
Engelmann, that our American Yuccas could 
be fertilized only by means of some artificial 
agency, and that an insect was engaged in the 
work. This insect, a moth, was described by 
Mr. Riley as one hitherto unknown to entomol- 
ogists, and one by its structure well calculated 
for its work. The insect collects the pollen 
which would not otherwise reach the pistil, and 
places it upon that organ and lays her eggs. 
The young larva after hatching eats its way 
into the developing fruit, lives on the maturing 
Yucca seeds, and by the time the seed-pod is 
ripe the full-grown larva leaves the capsule and 
enters the ground, where it undergoes its trans- 
formation, and eomes out tlre following spring 
as a moth to repeat the work. Mr. Riley is 
quoted as saying, “In the more northern por- 
tions of the United States and in Europe where 
Yuccas have been introduced and are cultivated 
for their showy blossoms, the insect does not 
exist, and consequently the Yuccas never pro- 
duce seed there,” and suggests that the insect be 

captured in the chrysalis state and sent to 
| those countries where it is lacking. Three 
| large plants of the Adam’s-Needle, or Bear- 
grass (Yucca filamentosa), in our garden near 





sule of this Yucca consists of three cells, and 
generally but one of them was inhabited by 
the larva, which destroyed the seeds in 
that, while the contents of the other two 
cells were untouched. All the capsules 
were one-sided or contorted, owing to the 
presence of the caterpillar. The fact is an 
interesting addition to our rapidly-ac- 
cumulating knowledge of the relations 
between plants and insects, but it is a 
question if all Yuccas require this in- 
sect aid in order that they may pro- 
duce seed, or that it is always neces- 
sary, even with our commonest species, Yuc- 
ca filamentosa, A very observing friend who 
made extensive experiments with seedling 
Yuceas in the hope of obtaining some new 
varieties, is quite sure that he has obtained 
crops of seed without any of the distortion of 
the capsule to which we have referred. A re- 
cent Gardener’s Chronicle, alluding to the state- 
ment that Yuccas do not fruit in Europe, cites 
two cases in which Y. filamentosa produced 
seeds, which would show either that the moth 
in question is in Europe, that some other insect 
does the same work, or that the presence of an 
insect is not always required. During a recent 


visit to Georgia we found Yucca gloriosa in fruit. 


The fruit of Y. filamentosa is a dry capsule, 
while that of Y. gloriosa is pulpy, and when 
quite ripe is as soft as a banana. We examined 
a number of fruits of ¥. gloriosa, and failed to 
find any distortion, perforation, or other indica- 
tion that an insect had entered or made its 
exit. We hope that those who live where this 


and other species fruit will continue the investi- _ 


gation begun by Dr. Engelmann and Mr. Riley. 
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‘Vegetation in the “Pine Barrens.” 
There is no more interesting section of coun- 
try than that extending from Ocean County to 
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YELLOW MILKWORT. 
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Cape May, New Jersey, commonly known as 
‘ the Jersey “Pine Barrens.” Here it is that 
many of our rarest plants are found, some species 
of which are not known in any other locality. 
There are the dry and the swampy “ Pine Bar- 
rens.” The former con- 
sist of large tracts of dry 
sand, covered with a 
growth of scrub oaks and 
pines; the latter, which 
border the coast, support 
a dense growth of Mag- 
nolias, © Rhododendrons, 
etc. Many of the plants 
found here are very beauti- 
ful, while others are in- 
teresting on account -of 
their rarity. We here 
figure two species which 
came from the swampy 
“Pine Barrens” in the 
-yicinity of Tom’s River. 
The Gentiana angustifolia, 
or Narrow-leaved Gentian, 
though having a wide 


growing in any consider- 
able numbers in one place. 


The plant grows from six 
to twelve inches high, and 
bears one to three flowers; 
ese are two inches long, 
a beautiful azure blue, with the inside of the 


of Gentian found in the Northern States, all of 
which produce handsome flowers. One of these, 
Gentiana Andrewsii, or Closed Gentian, was 
figured in the Agriculturist for December, 1870. 
Very little attention has been paid to the cul- 
tivation of Gentians in this country, owing to 
the supposed difficulty in growing them. When, 
as is usually the case, the plants are taken up 
from the fields, they seldom do well under cul- 
tivation, but if the seeds are sown as soon as 
ripe, they vegetate freely, and may be easily 
transplanted, though it requires several years 
before they become well established. The other 
plant we figure is the Polygala lutea, or Yellow 
Milkwort. The leaves are thick and fleshy, 
mostly clustered at the surface of the ground. 
From this cluster of leaves rises the flower-stalk, 
six to twelve inches high, usually bearing a soli- 
tary head of showy orange flowers. As itis a 
biennial, it can only be grown from seeds. We 
do not know that any attempt has ever been 
made to grow this plant, but it is worthy of a 
trial. Besides the plants mentioned there are 
many others which are interesting, though they 
generally haye nocommon name, owing to their 
local character. One of the earliest found is 
Pyzxidanthera barbulata, This is a prostrate ever- 
green plant, producing numerous white or rose 
colored flowers, which appear early in April, 
with the Trailing Arbutus. Following the Pyav- 
danthera is the Sand Myrtle, Letophylium buzt- 
Solium, a low, branching evergreen with ter- 
minal clusters of small, white flowers. Next 
follow Helonias bullata, bearing fragrant purple 
flowers, in adense raceme, two or three 
inches in length, upon astalk fifteen to eighteen 
inches in hight, and Xerophyllum asphodeloides, 
a plant resembling somewhat an Asphodel, 
which produces a raceme of showy white flowers 
in June. The last two did well with us this 
year under cultivation in common garden soil. 





The Pinneo Pear. 
ae 
This pear, represented in figs. 1 and 2, was 
brought to the notice of the horticultural world 
by Mr. Hovey, of Boston, some years ago, and 
was by him called the Boston. It is an old 





Fig. 1.—PINNEO PEAR. 


variety, cultivated and quite extensively disse- 





minated in Eastern Connecticut. It originated 


wiped with white. Thereareninespecies | in the town of Columbia, more than a hundred | September. 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF PINNEO PEAR. 


years ago, on the farm of Esquire Pinneo, qj 
is a chance seedling which he found in an out. 
lot where he was cutting brush. He transplanted 
it to a place near the house, thinking to graft it, 
but finally concluded to let it stand and mature 
the natural fruit. The pear was so good that 


NARROW-LEAVED GENTIAN. 


he never wished to change it, and his neighbors 
were so far of his mind that they came to him 
for grafts. It was scattered all through the 
northern part of New London County, and 
finally found its way to the Hartford and Bos- 
ton markets, 
with it that he propagated 
it, and sent it out ex- 
tensively among horticul- 
turists. There is no longer 
any doubt about the iden- 
tity of the pears bearing 
these names of Pinneo 
and Boston. The tree is 
vigorous and productive, 
the young wood brownish 
red. The fruit is below 
medium size, obovate, in- 
clining to conic, remotely 
pyriform. Skin yellow, 
with numerous small 
green or gray dots, and 
patches of russet all over 
the fruit, but much more 
upon one side than upon 
the other. The stem is 
rather long, and inserted 
in a slight depression, and 
sometimes a little upon 
one side. Calyx set in 
a broad, shallow basin. 
The flesh is white, 
tolerably juicy, «with @ 
pleasant, sweet, somewhat aromatic flavor. 
ConNECTICUT. 
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Mr. Hovey was so well pleased ~ 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Chopping and Choppers. 
See 

Chopping or mincing is one’of the frequent 
mechanical operations of the kitchen. Where any 
special apparatus 
is used for the pur- 
pose it is the old- 
fashioned _chop- 
ping-knife, fig. 1, 
made with acurved 
cutting edge if a 
round or _ oval 
bowl is used, and 
with astraight one 
if a flat-bottomed 
tray is to hold 
the material to be 
chopped. Chop- 
ping in this way is tedious work, not on account 
of the strength required, as this is but little, pro- 
vided the knife be sharp, but from the many blows 
or cuts necessary to reduce the material to the de- 
sired fmeness. Sometimes the common knife is 
made with two blades, and this with some mate- 
rials facilitates the work, while with others it is 
apt to clog. In fig..2 is given a French chopping- 
knife, which is made of two blades a foot or more 
in length. The material to be minced is spread 
upon a chopping-board, and the knife is worked 





Fig. 1.—CHOPPING-KNIFE. 





Fig. 2.—FRENCH CHOPPER. 


with a rocking motion. The German butchers, 
who often chop meat for their customers, use two 
heavy cleavers, one in each hand; these play upon 
the meat alternately, and chop it rapidly, though 
at an unnecessary expense of strength. -Chopping 
machines of various kinds have been devised, and 
have met with more or less success. One of the 
earliest of these was a cylinder in which the blades, 
placed on an axis in a spiral form, revolved against 
other blades attached to the interior of the cylinder. 
This, however, tore rather than cut the meat, and 





Fig. 3.—THE AMERICAN CHOPPER. _ 


is now much less used than formerly. The latest 
chopping machine is called the “American Meat 
and Vegetable Chopper.’ It is made of several 
sizes, one of which is shown in figure 3. The 
knife is moved up and down in a cylinder which 
turns a short distance around with each movement 
of the knife, and thus exposes a fresh place to the 





cutting edge. The motion is communicated by a 
crank, and by means of multiplying wheels is very 
rapid. The machine is much more simple than it 
appears to be, is easily cleaned and kept in order, 
and does its work in a very satisfactory manner. 





New Heels in Old Socks, 
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I like to darn stockings, but sometimes the heels 
of my husband’s socks gave way before his rough 
boots in such a shocking manner that I had no 
heart to undertake their repair, and was fain to 
provide new socks instead. The heels of these I 
lined with strong cloth. Once, before the use in 
our family of farmer’s “ stoga”’ boots, I thought it 
enough to run the heels with doubled yarn like the 
socks. In spite of even the linings, the heels 
would wear out all too soon, and a day came when 
my stocking-bag was no longer a pleasure, but just 
a reproach to me, and I dreaded nothing more than 
the call for clean socks. 

One night, when the baby was restless and pre- 
vented my sleeping, light broke in upon my mind. 
Eureka! I was im- 
patient for morn- 
ing to dawn, and 
at the earliest con- 
venient moment I 
sat down to make 
those socks ‘“‘al- 
most as good as 
new.” I took 
strong cloth, new 
denim, hickory, 
drilling, or duck- 
ing, and cut out heels large enough to cover 
all the ragged portion of the sock-heel. All this 
ragged part I cut away, and put the new heels in 
double, the outer cloth being larger than the inner, 
in order that there might be no bungling place 
where the new heels joined on to the old socks. 
I turned in the edges of thé outer heel and hemmed 
them down neatly, but the inner’cloth I only cross- 
stitched on. It all took but little time, not one 
quarter so long as it would to knit in new heels, as 
some good knitters do, and I think the cloth heels 
will wear much longer, as none of these double 
cloth heels have worn out yet. I do not doubt that 
many and many a smart woman has made this dis- 
covery for herself long ago, but she failed to report 
it for the benefit of the sisterhood of stocking- 
darners—“ hence these tears,” and hence the delight 
I found in invention. MarMAR, 





HEELING A STOCKING. 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 


—o— 


THe Scuoot Exuisition.—Some of the best 
teachers and some of the wisest parents are op- 
posed to school exhibitions. These are of two 
kinds—the public examination and rehearsal, and 
the regular exhibition with its foot-lights, stage 
scenery, and dramatic performances. Of the latter 
we will speak first. Intelligent teachers get up 
these exhibitions with a good deal of secret mis- 
giving as to their utility. They know that the 
learning of parts in dialogues, and the attendance 
at rehearsals, and all that, interfere with the regu- 
lar progress of the pupils, or overtask them.. 
They see also how the public display cultivates 
jealousy, and vanity, and selfish ambition among 
the little men and women. The rehearsals take 
place in the evening, and children going to them 
without the company of their parents are liable to 
exposures of health, and perhaps of morals, from 
which careful parents would protect them. The 
exhibitions usually take place in the evening, and 
close late. Late hours and crowds are bad enough 
when children are only quiet spectators and audi- 
tors, but when they are the excited actors upon 
the stage, subjects of the criticism or applause of 
the crowd, it is very great abuse of innocent child- 
hood.. Flushed and heated by the close air and by 
excitement, the children expose themselves to cold 








draughts of air, and become victims of disease, 
sometimes of speedy death. ~ Little girls are in 
especial danger of catching cold, because more 
barbarously exposed by their insufficient clothing. 
One would suppose that the parents of these 
rate their children’s lives very cheaply. 

The reason most frequently urged in favor of 
putting children upon the public stage is that ‘it 
gives them confidence”! O dear! So it does! 
But does it seem to you that Young America suffers 
from excess of modesty? Human nature hardly 
needs cultivation in the way of self-confidence, 
love of display, desire for applause. Oratory is 
well in its way, but I thing it is over-rated. I have 
a suspicion, too, that our children may be taught 
to read and speak with proper expression, and with 
a natural (or, if you please, dramatic) rendering of 
conversations, better in the regular reading-class 
than in the especial training for exhibitions and 
theatricals. That subject is too large for this page, 
and I want to take it up again. 

The public examination is superseding the old- 
fashioned dramatic school exhibition, and it has 
many firm friends among professional educators. 
The pupils are examined in the presence of their 
parents and friends, so that all may see just what 
progress has been made by each, and give credit 
accordingly. The expectation of these periodical 
examinations is supposed to act as a stimulus with 
teachers and pupils alike. That is the idea of the 
public examination, and if I had not been inter- 
ested as pupil, as teacher, and not exactly as 
parent, but as elder sister and children’s friend, I 
suppose I might not feel so much like calling these 
examinations a humbug. The parents are deceived 
most; the children take another lesson in the arts 
of deception, and in the immense importance of 
being able to make a show; and the teachers feel 
how almost impossible it is to help this wretched 
state of things until the public mind learns the 
true idea of education. - 

The public examination is no true test of the ad- 
vancement of the pupils, or of the teacher’s ability 
as an educator.’ Children naturally quick and 
ready show to the best advantage, while slower 
ones are abashed and discouraged. Those who 
need stimulus most get the least help from the 
public exhibition: Those whom nature has gifted 
with quicker wits, get praise which nurtures their 
self-conceit, instead of encouraging their lagging 
faculties. The poorest educators often make the 
best show as exhibitors on examination-day. They 
can show you that the pupils have been trained to 
a certain dexterity and mechanical precision, and 
to concert action which is very effective with the 
unreflecting crowd; but no teacher can exhibit the 
best things a good teacher can do in the way of 
education. The illustrations which lave bright- 
ened all the daily tasks; the bits of history and 
biography which have endeared to each pupil text- 
books otherwise dry and dull; opportune sugges- 
tions as to methods of study; and, better still, 
sympathetic help toward the formation of noble 
character, toward the development of honest men 
and women with clear heads, and warm hearts, 
and helpful hands—can any public examination, 
yearly or monthly, make a true exhibit of these 
most precious works of an educator? Waill it be 
likely to help or to hinder this larger education ? 

If*you would satisfy yourself as to the faithful- 
ness and ability of your children’s teacher, go and 
see him or her at work two or three times at least 
every term, dropping in unexpected for fifteen 
minutes or a half-day, as you can find time. Let 
the teacher feel that your eye is on him-and_your 
heart in his work. Ifgou talk with the children 
at home about their school work frequently, as well. 
ds visit them in school, it will do them a deal of 
good—provided all is done with true sympathy, and 
not in the character of a cool superior critic. 

Warm Fret.—To go with cold feet is to under- 
mine the constitution, and this half of the women 
and girls are doing. They havea habit of cold feet 
and an accompanying habit of ill-health. Thick, 
home-knit woolen stockings are not very fashion- 
able. Once, no country girl was reckoned fit to be 
married until she had knit her pillow-case full of 
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ngs, but it is not so now. I do not regret 
that less hand-knitting is done now than formerly, 
but I hope we shall not give up warm woolen 
stockings for winter until we can replace them 
with something better. Merino, or the common 
“boughten”’ white wool stockings, are rather 
thin, but some of us supplement them with an ad- 
tional pair of cotton stockings, wearing the cotton 
or the woolen 
pair next the 
feet, as individu- 
als prefer. Cold 
feet are often 
caused, at least 
in part, by too 
tight elastics or 
bands at the tops 
of the stockings, 
or by tight shoes, 
or shoes tight 
in the ankles. 
These interfere 
with the . circu- 
lation of the 
blood, and there 
can not be a 
comfortable de- : 
gree of warmth == wi 
without a good Fig. 1.—orFice sToot. 
circulation, and 
aeration of the blood. My last lesson in this matter 
came from baby’s experience last September. Sud- 
denly she contracted a habit of haying cold feet, and 
when I warmed them the skin seemed hard and in- 
active, suggesting the need of a bath, when a bath 
did not seem necessary except for the fect. At 
length it occurred to me that her ‘ankle-ties”’ 
had been-too loose, and just before we came home 
from our visit a young lady cousin had set the but- 
tons back farther, to 
make the little slippers 
stay on better. Ever 
since that change the 
slipper-straps had been 
too tight around her 
ankles, especially after 
I put on woolen stock- 
ings. I changed the 
buttons again, and her 
feet no longer got cold, 
; Ss except in consequence 
Fig. 2.—sToot ror tase, Of the actual rigors 
of the climate. Some 
well-informed persons object to Congress gaiters, 
the elastics are usually so firm and close about the 
ankle. Only very loose garters-are allowable, and 
these may not be necessary when the stockings are 
worn over under-drawers. Garters in the shape of 
straps buttoning to both waist and stockings are 
most sensible for women as well as children. 

Many women are obliged to work in kitchens 
where the floors in winter are always cold. It 
helps matters to have a carpet down, but the kit- 
chen carpet is objectionable on the score of clean- 
liness, especial- 
ly where there 
are marty chil- 
dren. A few 
large thick rugs 
are better. 
These can be 
shaken often, 
and will afford 
the kitchen oc- 
eupants warm 








or sit at their 


Fig. 3.—LOW STOOL. 


are some very cold days when the mercury sinks 

- from 10° to 30° below zero (in Minnesota), and 
then I wear my arctic overshoes all day, and the 
children also keep on overshoes. The floors of 


jouses are many degrees colder than the air 
‘too little thought of in this connec- 
essential to healthy warmth of 





hat is pure air. Men who work in the 


open air some every day have a great advantage 
over housekeepers. Their blood gets oxygenated, 
and so purified (as far as such a degree of air can 
do it) and prepared to warm and nourish the body, 
‘of which the blood is the constant up-builder. 
Everybody, male and female, old and young, ought 
to get out of doors some every day, and breathe 
freely with the mouth closed. The air of sleeping 
rooms and other living rooms should be purified 
each day. 

Keep bricks or soapstones in the oven, to be 
wrapped up and put under your feet when you are 
obliged to sit for some time at a distance from the 
fire, especially if you are writing or studying. 

Hicn Seats aT TABLE FOR Ex-BaBres.—There 
are nice large high-chairs, a little lower than regu- 
lar baby high-chairs, to be found at some furniture 
stores, but many parents neglect to procure them 
when baby No. 1 is dethroned by baby No. 2. But 
no child of six or seven is large enough to sit com- 
fortably and gracefully at table in a chair made to 
suit a grown person, especially if not allowed to 
put its feet upon the chair-rung. Its feet do not 
reach the floor, and are apt to 8wing about ina 
way to fret nervous people, and in a way that cer- 
tainly is not graceful. And its elbows are not high 
enough to give it easy command of its plate and 
knife and fork. So, in teaching table manners, 
look first for the comfortable seating of your chil- 
dren. A cheap piano-stool does very well for an 
intermediate seat between high-chair and common 
dining-chsir. Any man with tools can make one 
on arainy day, if it seems too much to purchase a 
second high-chair. 

A friend of ours purchased a high, yellow office- 
stool fora dollar. This was sawed off, to suit the 
needs of a child of six, above the lower rungs. A 
second very comfortable and useful scat was made 
of the part sawed off, by putting a square board 
atop, and cushioning it with gay woolen patchwork. 

SKINNING SuN-FIsH.—Mr. Rochester says that I 
was mistaken when I wrote that sun-fish are as 
easily skinned without scalding or scaling as with. 
It was found to be the best way to seale the fishes 
and wash them, also the hands, and then to strip 
off the skins, leaving the fishes all clean for cooking. 
In trying to skin the fishes without scaling, the 
whole got badly slimed. A small matter, perhaps, 
but having mentioned it, I had better get it right. 
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Toughening and Coddling. 
BY RELL. 
oh 
In certain minds there is a prejudice against pro- 


. tecting children much from the cold or from any 


hardships, for fear it will make them effeminate or 
unduly weak and dependent. One may be over- 
careful, itis true. There is such a thing as ‘‘cod- 
dling children’? by a fussy, unwise tenderness, so 
that they develop no nerve, no power of endurance. 
There is also such a thing as false ‘‘ toughening,” 
process that kills off the children of weaker constitu- 
tions. How steer clear of this Scylla without being 
drawn into that Charybdis ? 

To keep children close in warm rooms, never 
allowing them to feel a rough breath of air; to do 
everything for them, paying heed to every whim- 
pered ‘I can’t”’ and ‘‘I don’t want to; ’’ to inquire 
anxiously after all their preferences and listen pity- 
ingly to all their whining; to teach them no tasks, 
and never to let them get wholesomely tired—all 
that comes under the name of ‘ coddling,” and I 
pity the children who are put through the weaken- 
ing process. 

The false toughening which is equally to be 
avoided, is on its face a compound of neglect and 
cruelty; but sometimes it is deliberately under- 
taken by parents of really kind hearts, from mis- 
taken ideas of what Nature really needs. What 
she needs is a fair chance to do her work. She has 
wonderful power of adaptation, but she can not 
stand everything; and if her children be pinched 
with cold and starved for nourishment, she will 
surely tell the tale in her own time and way. She 
says that her little animals (and she makes no ex- 
ceptions in favor of humans) must have regular 
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meals of simple, nourishing materials, and tp; 
their growing bones and muscles should have p} . 
ty. And then she insists upon plenty of warnith = 
the surface of the body gets chilled, some harm he 
internal organs is sure to result, though not be 
ways in a perceptible degree, at the particular tend! 
A succession of such chills, or a shivering half. 
cold condition for any length of time, makes 2 seri. 
ous drain upon the vitality, and weak constitutions 
break down under it, and the little victims of ne- 
glect fallan casy prey to the diseases of Winter's 
cold or summer’s heat. These “ die a-toughening ” 

To be tough is to be “strong and able to endure 
hardships.” Strength is born of struggle. Ability 
to endure hardships is the result of discipline in 
the way of endurance. Some children are born 
with ‘iron constitutions,” apparently ; or were in 
our grandfathers’ day—and they bore a wonderful 
amount of knocking-about and deprivation of one 
kind or another. You may think they turned out 
well enough in spite of it; but I’don’t. I think that 
many of those foreparents of remarkable mention 
came out of the hard mill in which they were 
ground, pitifully stunted and deformed in more 
ways than one, and that, too, in spite of their iron 
constitutions—constitutions so used up by their 
hard early life that they could not bequeath one 
half their own native vigor to the sons and daugh- 
ters born of them. 

Yet I believe in toughening children, and in dis- 
cipline. But these are consistent with perfect 
tenderness and unceasing care. Turn them out of 
doors—no, never turn them out, but let them go, 
or coax them out if they have morbid fears. But 
have them so well protected with warm overcoats 
(give sleeved sacks to girls, instead of bothersome 
pretenses, called shawls), over-socks, or over-shoes 
with leggings, mittens, and hoods, or caps with-ear- 
tabs, that they can run and coast and skate and 
slide and snow-ball without any discomfort from 
the north wind or the ice. 

Teach children to wait upon themselves, and to 
take pleasure in helping others. Encourage them 
to bear necessary pain with as little fuss as possible. 
Give them good tools, and show an interest in their 
use of them. Show them how to work as you do, 
but require very little at first, letting them make 
things for friends, or do their tasks to “‘ help ” those 
they love, until they learn to feel an ambition 
about doing their work fast and thoroughly. Ex- 
pect them to keep their engagements, and not 
allow them to back out of an undertaking as soon 
as the flush of novelty wears off. Therefore let 
them not attempt too much—unless to cure a habit 
of bragging. Give them long, warm night-clothes 
and bedding enough (too much will induce perspir- 
ation) to keep them warm in any position, and 
let them sleep in cool, ventilated rooms, and give 
them all the natural sleep they can take. 
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Devonshire Cream. 
eer ean 

One of the noted luxuries of the London market 
is ‘* Devonshire cream,” or ‘ clotted cream.”” The 
method of its preparation is as follows: From six 
to eight quarts of milk is strained into a thick 
earthenware pan or crock, which, when new, is 
prepared for use by being stood in clear cold water 
for several days, and then scalded three or four times 
with skimmed milk. Tin pans may be used if they 
are sealded in hot bran and left to stand with the 
bran in them for twenty-four hours. The milk being 
strained into the pan is stood in 2 cool room from 
nine to fourteen hours, according to the tempera- 
ture. Itis then carefully moved to the top of the 
stove or range, or placed over a bright fire (not too 
near it), and slowly heated—so that at the end of 
a half-hour the cream will have shrunken away 
from the sides of the pan and gathered into large 
wrinkles, the milk at the sides of the pan commenc- 
ing tosimmer. The pan is then carefully returned 
to the cool-room and left about ten hours, when 
the cream is skimmed off. > 

This cream is very delicious to use on fruit or 
preserves, and is esteemed a great luxury—selling 
for about the price per pound of the best butter. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
aAnrnnrnrnnnnnnrs ener esa 
The Doctor Talks about Indian 


Relics. 


Georgia is a queer place for the Doctor to write you 
from, but he finds himself here, and not liking to have 
the Agriculturist appear without a word to his boys and 
girls he writes from this far Southern State. One of our 
boys, Louis, lives here—where don’t they live ?—and he 
of course showed me his curiosities. Near his home he 
had found in the woods the place where had been some 
old Indian graves, and not many days ago he and another 
went and explored the spot. The graves were so old 
that about the only things to be found were stone imple- 


ments, You will think that implements are strange 
things to find in a grave, but you must know that almost 
all savages think that they can carry into the other world 
the things they have used in this. Believing this, the 
friends of an Indian bury with him his weapons, his 
ornaments, and his treasures, and some even kill a horse 
at his grave, so that the dead man may be mounted in the 
‘‘happy hunting-grounds ’’ to which he is going. Louis’ 
collection contained various things that must have been 
buried with the occupants of the graves. There were 
large stone ‘‘arrow-heads,” as they are called, but as 
these are over two inches long, and broad in proportion, 
I doubt if they were ever used upon arrows, as they are 
too heavy for this purpose. I have seen stone arrow- 
heads in use among the Indians of the present day, but 
these were slender, and not more than a tenth as heavy 
as those found in graves and mounds in various parts of 
the country. It looks more probable that these heavy so- 
called arrow-heads were used as spear or lance-heads, or 
they may have been fastened to a staff to be thrown by 
hand. I don’t think any bow could carry an arrow with 
such a heavy weight at one end. Besides these war-like 
things, Louis found more or less perfect hammers or 
tomahawks, one of which had a neat hole bored through 
it, apparently to admit a handle. I am not sure that this 
particular piece was not a portion of a pipe. At any 
rate, there was a clean round hole in a solid stone an 
inch or more through. So far as we know, these early 
Indians—for these relics are so old that no one knows 
what tribes made and used them—had no hammers, 
drills, nor other tools of iron and steel, and how hard 
stone could be worked into these various shapes has al- 
ways been a great puzzle. 

Implements and other relics similar to those Louis and 
others have found in this country also occur in Europe, 
and an English gentleman has spent a lifetime in study- 





TOMMY’S HOUR OF TROUBLE, 





ing them, and in trying to find out how they were made. 
This Mr. Evans, for that is the gentleman's name, has 
published a book which is full of fine engravings of the 
things that have been found in England and other parts 
of Europe. The puzzle as to how such things could be 
made out of flint and other hard stones without the aid 
of steel or iron he has solved by going to work and try- 
ing to make such things himself. He has found that by 
selecting the right kind of a stone, and using no other 
implement than another stone, he could make just as 
good arrow-heads and spear-heads as are found in the old 
graves and mounds. More than this, he discovered that 
by the use of a stick and sand he could drill just such 
holes as are in the ancient hammers and such things. To 
be sure, it required much patience and lots of “ elbow- 





grease” to do it, but he proved that probably these early 


thought at length that he had had enough of it. Then 
came the winding in of the stfing, which was almost as 
much fun as letting it out. Down, down‘came the kite, . 
every now and then giving an angry toss as if it did not 
like to be taken away from its fine place up in the air, 
where it could look down upon everything. But Tommy 
kept on winding in the string, until at last, when quite 
near the earth, the saucy kite gave a toss of its tail, and 
came head foremost with a pitch to the ground. You 
may be sure that Tommy was over the fence in a minute 
to pick up his kite, and what was his surprise to see that 
it had come down in the midst of a flock of turkeys, and 
that the slack of the string was directly around the neck 
of the old gobbler! It was a very respectable gobbler, 
but not at all used to such tricks. as this of the kite, so 
he immediately showed fight, and began to twist himself 








inhabitants of England drilled their holes in stone in 
this slow and laborious manner. All relics like those my 
young friend Louis has collected are interesting, as they 
show us what were the habits of the people who inhabited 
the country long, long before our ancestors came here. 
We can now buy for a few dimes a hammer much better 
than one which the forgotten Indian spent weeks and 
perhaps months in making. It seems not so very strange 
that they desired to have these things, so precious on ac- 
count of the labor expended on them, buried with them. 
There are but few places, even in what are called the 
‘“‘older States,’’ where these Indian relics are not occa- 
sionally found, and in some of the Western and Southern 
States they are very abundant. Now, I would like to 
have those youngsters—whether boys or girls—to tell me 
about what things of this kind they find. It may be that 
something interesting will come of it. 


Somewhere in Georgia, Oct. 26. 


Tommy’s Trouble and Triumph. 


Is there any story needed with these two pictures—one 
showing the troubles which befell Tommy, and the other 
giving the scene when Tommy had the better of the 
cause of all his trouble? These pictures are intended 
for our little readers, and very young people like to have 
a little tale with the pictures, no matter how plainly 
they may tell their own story. 

Once there was a boy whose name was Tommy—but 
there is no need to tell you that, for if there had been no 
boy Tommy, how could we have had any picture of him? 
Well, this boy Tommy had a kite ; a new and a fine one, 
which his big brother John had made for him. Tommy 
went out one fine day to fly his kite. How that kite did 
fly, and what a happy boy was Tommy! It was great 
fun, to be sure, but after'a while the best of fun, even 
that of flying a new kite, becomes tiresome, and Tommy 
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TOMMY’S HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 


up worse and worse with the kite-string. Tommy made 
a hard struggle for his kite, but when he recovered it, it 
was not at all the beautiful new one that he had sent up 
that morning, but a poor, torn, draggled kite, that would 
have put its tail between its legs—only you see it had no 
legs. Tommy never liked that gobbler after the affray. 
Some months afterwards it came the gobbler’s turn to 
furnish the family dinner, and when it appeared on the 


family could not guess why Tommy’s face wore such & 





broad grin, but he knew, and we think you do too, 





Aunt Sue’s Puazzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 14 letters. 
My 8, 14, 14, 5, 12 10 is to declare, 
My 1, 7, 8, 9 is a design. 
My 18, 11, 3, 4 is part of the body, 
My 6, 2, 1 is a toy. 
My whole are useful at night. 
PI. 
A leanig nomtem fot ash eving 
Thaw earsy fo lito dan napi, 
Fo goln, sourtunidis toli veah niverts 
Ot niw, nda jal ni navi, 
, ANAGRAMS, - 
6. In scant cover. 
%. Happiest prince. 
8. La sure bond. 


B. W. P. 


Owzco. 


1, Rest my claim, 

2. Mundane fiat. 

8. Due in his mind, 
4, Ineed cents. 9, Ruin tiger. 

5. Nat’s son hit me, 10. Cleared vine. . 


SQUARE WORD. oe 





expunge. 


R. Tenner, 


table Tommy looked mightily pleased. The rest of the~_ 


1. Around ball. 2. A diseased person. 8. A fashion- hs : 
able entertainment. 4. What sailors steer clear of. 5. To _— 
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A DREAM OF FAIRY LAN D.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


1. Purity. 2. Something very welcome of a summer 
evening. 3. Afruit. 4. A pronoun. 5. A’vvowel. 6. A 
metal. 7%. Steep acclivities. 8. An architect. 9. A 
flower. The center letters, read downwards, will give a 
word which means without fail. Autce H. P. 


GEOGRAPHICAL OPPOSITES. 


_ ¥. Old shanty. 
_ . 2 She's off. 
_- 8 Peace file. 


6. How do you do? 
%. Don’t marry Alice. - 
8. Martin’s orchard. 
9. Cow hat land rise. 
A. M. NaGeu. 





2. Wide-spread. 3. | 
6. Neu- 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Dismayed. 
Embodiment. 4. Heartaches. 5. Heavenward. 
ralgia. 

PI. 
Patience is a virtue, 
Possess it if you can; 
°Tis seldom séen in woman, 
Less often seen in man. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
847)92058(265 
694 
2265 
2082 
1838 
1735 
103 (Key; Uncle Smith.) 


AnaGRAMs.—1. Interminable. 2. Perpendicular. 3. 
Overpowered. 4. Congratulations. 5. Participated. 6. 
Plagiarist. 7. Re-appeared. 8. Solicitude. 9. Convul- 
sions. 10. Prerogative. 





All contributions for the Puzzie-Box may be sent to 
AunT Sve, Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jenny’s: Dream. 


Jenny had many good friends who sent her Christmas 
presents. Most of. them, knowing her to be fond of 
reading, sent her story-books, and these, together with 
the books given by her parents, made a nice child’s- 
library. How pleased was Jenny, and how she did read! 
No sooner had she finished one story than she began an- 
other, She could hardly leave her books long enough to 
take her meals, but she read on and on until she was so 
tired she fellasleep. It was a very wrong thing forJenny : 
to do, but the books were so pretty, and the stories were 
80 fine, that she thought she could not read them half 
fast enough. She had filled her head with so many 
fancies that when she fell asleep she dreamed and saw in 
her dreams all the things she had been reading about. 
Our artist has pictured the things Jenny saw in her 
dream. There are poor Cinderella and—but we will 
not tell you, because we wish you to have the fun of 
picking out the characters in the picture yourselves, 
and then you will know what Jenny had been reading. 
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While the claims of the various 


organ-makers are so persistently 


urged, the purchaser has one sure 
resource: he can hear and judge 
for himself. 


It IS EASY TO INQUIRE 


and to be satisfied of the merits of the 


AMERICAN ORGAN, 


as it is sold by first-class dealers in all the 
principal cities and towns. 


Ask for the 


AMERICAN ORGAN 


before you decide, and do not trust to the 
specious commendations of cheaper and in- 
ferior instruments. 

New and beautiful styles now ready. In- 
creased resources for manufacture. Constant 
improvement in tone and in effective mech- 
anism. 

Full descriptive catalogues with artistic 
engravings will be sent free to any address 
upon application. 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Ge Yer AnotHer AvcTion SALE oF DOovBLE- 
THREAD Srwina@-MacuInges. — The Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing-Machine Company continue to receive large 
numbers of double-thread sewing-machines, including 
Singer's, Howe's, Whecler & Wilson’s, and all the other 
leading kinds, in part payment for their more popular 
machine, and have found it necessary to hold another 
auction sale. Purchasers of family sewing-machines 
should study this fact, and send for the Willcox & Gibbs 
pamphlets, in which the causes of this wide-spread 
preference for the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine are 
clearly explained. New York offices of the Company, 
658 Broadway, corner of Bond Street, New York. 





A Yours’s Pusiication.—For nearly half a century 
the Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been published. 
It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of the brightest 
and most vigorous papers with which we are acquainted. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
carefully selected by our 
BONDS Western Agent. For sale at 


prices that will pay over 12 
per cent on the investment. 
Also, 10 PER CENT KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
SCHOOL BONDS, below par. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St., New York. 











ThE WONDER CAMERA 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OCF THE AGE 


WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJECT 


SEND STAMP. FOR ILLU CIRCULAR 
G4. oe MAN 100 WILLIAM. ST. ees 
Xo\M ie Neda FOR TH UNITED STATE 








ANTED—A FARMER in every town 
as scent for the Collins Steel Plows, For terms, 
address COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St.. New York. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


Briggs’s Marking-Pen 
Combination. 
Reliable, simple, convenient. Pen and Ink 
in Vortable Case. Needs no preparation. 
Sample sent _ for te. Traveling Canvas- 
sers wanted b 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fulton St., N. Y. 


ADVICE, sarc Wore bieghenton. 02 























Herald of Heal 


FOR 1873. 


(Three Numbers of 1872 Free te New 
Subscribers.) 


READ WHAT IS SAID BY THE PRESS. 


The WN. ¥. Kvening Post says: “We can always 
commend this journal without qualification.” 

“Tt contains,” says the Scientific American, 
more sensible articles than any other magazine 
that comes to our sanctum.’ 


A Splendid Chromo, 
Worth $1 0.00, 


Given free to every subscriber. It is an original picture of 


A Beautiful Girl, ¢ 
A Beautiful Girl, 
A Beautiful Girl, 
A Beautiful Girl, 


Beautiful in form and face, on a mission of love to the cot- 
tage of a poor family. She stands with her supplies of good 
things knocking at the door, clad in a handsome costume; 
with a face expressive of the highest qualities the heart pos- 
sesses, the perfect picture of health and beauty. This 
chromo is handsomely colored 


IN TEN COLORS, 


and will please and delight all who possess it. 

EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE ONE. It 
will give daily pleasure, and be a constant lesson of good to 
every one who looks on it. 

Send your subscription for next year at once, and thus ob- 
tain the picture to exhibit to others when you are forming a 
club, and three numbers of 1872 free. 


A few of the topics treated in 1873 will be 


1. EATING FOR STRENGTH. 

2. HEALTH LESSONS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

8. REARING HEALTHY AND HAND- 
SOME CHILDREN. 

4. THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

5. WHOLESOME AND ORNAMENTAL 
DRESS. 

6. 500 SHORT STUDIES IN HYGIENE. 

% 500 BEST PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 

In short, the Herald for one year contains matter enough 
to make eight or ten dollar-and-a-half books, and yet it 
is sent witha picture worth $10 for the small price of $2.00. 


The Henracp for 1873 will be 


Rich and Royal 


With the very best matter from the best writers, and each 
number will be worth the full subscription price— 


#s2.00 a Year 


(22 cents extra for postage on premium). 

We will send the HERALD OF HEALTH, with its splendid 
Chromo, and any $ .50 migazine, or paper, with their pre- 
miums, post-paid, for $3.25. The HeraLp oF HeaLTH and 
its Chromo, and any $4 magazine, for $5.12, or the HERALD 
and Chromo, and New York Times or Tribune, for $3.50. 


Address 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 





Parturition (Child-birth) without Pain. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

The course recoinmended can not fail to be beneficial.— 
Beecher’s Christian Union, 

A work whose — surpasses our power to com- 
mend.—MNew York Mai 

The price, by mail, 91.00, or with the HkRALD OF HEALTH 
for one year, without a premium, $2.00. 

Heratp oF Heratta, with preminm—and Parturition 
without Pain—sent to one address for $3.00. 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 





JUBILEE! 1873. 


OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 


The Best Religious and Seoular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
Every one who has taken the Observer will say that it 


1823, 


| is unsurpassed asa 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It has been a leader among the religious papers for fifty 
years, and it promises more and better for the years to 
come. Every subscriber will receive the 


JUBILEE YEAR BOOK, 


Containing portraits of Sidney E. and Richard C. Morse, anda 
reduced reprint fac-simile of the first number issued in 1823, 
A liberal commission allowed in books or cash for New . 


Subscribers, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


STRINWAY 


Grand, Squere & Upright Pianos, 


Firetof t! q Grind Gold Mg offen. 
— 3 pg nN ayo) ar --Lond: 1 1362, 
em st Perfectly arran aud the ent 
Pian» Manuiactory m the W. ma 
One Piano Every Working Hour, 
Ten Pianos Every Day, 
Every Piano W arrante.u for Five Years, 
Prices aslo v as the exclusive use of che ate ma- 
terials a* d mo-t thoron or a 2 wili permit. 
Ol! Pi.nos taken in exchan 
t= Iustra‘ed Catalogues, with Price List, mai:- 
ed free on ann'icat'y: 


' ’ 

STEIN AY SONG 7 eronms 

169 & 141 East 14th St., N.Y. 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS 
MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


90,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained .the same 
popularity. 
g@™ Send tor Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRATT’S 
ASTRAL OIL 


Has now the established reputation of 
being in every respect the ; 





| SAFEST AND MOST RELIABLE IL- 


LUMINATING OIL MADE. 


From Millions of Gallons sold, no acci- 
dents have ever occurred. 


HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 


108 Fulton Street, New York. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can nacither 
\ break, leak, nor explode. Are or- 
namental and cheap. Adapted to 
all household uses; also to stores, 
factories, churches, ctc. 


Agents Make $10 3 d Di 


Selling these Lam: 


For an agency address 


WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


NEY 2 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Ch 
and full particulars ay s Ma Soencee, feet ebore ve. Vt. 


OIL 























READ advertisement “A CURIOSITY,” on page 468. 
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$5,000,000. 


SAFE and PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 





THE 


CHICAGO 


AND 


Canada Southern 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


THIRTY YEARS 


7 PER CENT GOLD BONDS, 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
REGISTERED OR COUPON PAYABLE IN LONDON 
OR NEW YORK. 

AT 9 AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CURRENCY. 





THIS ROAD, WITH THE CANADA SOUTHERN, 
FORMS THE NEW TRUNK AIR-LINE FROM BUFFALO 
TO CHICAGO. IT IS UNDER THE SAME CONTROL 
AND MANAGEMENT, AND IS BEING BUILT BY THE 
SAME PARTIES WHO BUILT THE CANADA SOUTH- 
ERN: MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. SCOTT, HENRY FAR- 
NAM, R. A. FORSYTH, JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, 
Jr., ALL DIRECTORS BOTH IN THE CHICAGO AND 
NORTH-WEST AND THE CHICAGO AND ROCK Is. 
LAND; GEORGE OPDYKE, OF THE NEW YORK MID. 
LAND; SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, JOHN Ross, 
DAVID STEWART, SAMUEL J. TILDEN, KENYON 
COX, AND OTHER PROMINENT RAILROAD MEN. 
‘rHE ROAD IS BEING RAPIDLY BUILT IN THE BEST 
POSSIBLE MANNER, WITH SIXTY-POUND STEEL 
RAILS THROUGHOUT ITS ENTIRE LINE, AND WILL 
BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING YEA2; 
NEARLY ONE HALF OF THE ROAD WILL BE COM- 
PLETED AND IN RUNNING ORDER BY THE 1ST OF 
JANUARY NEXT, SO THAT THE ENTIRE LINE, 
FROM BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, WILL, WITHIN THAT 
TIME, BE IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. THE 
BUILDERS OF THIS ROAD CONTROL ENOUGH OF 
THE LEADING LINES RUNNING FROM CHICAGO TO 
INSURE AN ENORMOUS BUSINESS FROM THE 
START. TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION THE IM- 
PORTANT FACT, PATENT TO ALL WHO STUDY THE 


‘STATISTICS OF TRADE, THAT THE PRESENT TRUNK 


LINES, NOW TAXED TO THEIR UTMOST CAPACITY, 
ARE NOT AFFORDING FACILITIES EQUAL 10 THE 
GREAT AND CONSTANTLY-INCREASING DEMAND 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, AND THAT THIS ROAD, 
THROUGH ITS ENTIRE LENGTH, BEING PRACTI- 
CALLY STRAIGHT AND LEVEL, AND SHORTER BY 
THIRTY-FIVE MILES THAN BY ANY OTHER NOW 
BUILT, OR THAT CAN BE BUILT, it must be ap- 
parent that this line is not only needed, but 
must be a great success. The procecds of 
these Bonds will complete and equip the en- 
tire road, and we confidently recommend 
them as a most safe and profitable invest- 
ment. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished 


by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST., N. Y. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & €0., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST., N. Y. 





R RENT.—The Bluffton Vineyards, bor- 
dering the Missouri River, in Hontepmnery Co., Mo., 
within one mile of the Pacific Railroad. About 1,500 
acres, with 89 acr’s in vineyards, choice varieties, nearly all 
in fall bearing condition, and trellised. 
These most valuable vineyards and lands, scarcely 
equaled in this country, with many buildings and other im- 
ements, formerly the property of the Bluffton Wine 
.. Will be rented very low to a responsible party. For 


s, etc., address 
ISIDOR BUSH, St. Louis, Mo. 


AcU RLEOSITY for oldand young. Chain 14 
inches long of running rings. Sample sent by mail, 
for 25 cts. Circular sent free. ress 
CRITTENDEN & CO., Middletown, Ct. 














The recent improvements on this machine make it one of 
the most perfect pieces of mechanism in the world. Every 
housekeeper in the country should see it, and judge for 
themselves, since it is now guaranteed to mect every need 
of the household. Any machine at this price that will knit 
20,000 stitches, or 22inches perfect work, per minute—either 


| 


$$ 
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in flat web, hollow tube, or circular form, in any plain or | 
fancy stitch that can be done by hand—will certainly be | 


found more useful and convenient in a family than a sew- 
ing-machine can possibly be. It is very simple in its opera- 
tion, and knits any kind of yarn, cotton, linen, silk, or 
woolen, in plain or fancy stitch of Knitted, Crochet, or 
Afghan work. 

Agents wanted. Send for iliustrated circular. 


Bickford Knitting Machine Co., 
DANA BICKFORD, 
Pres. and General Business Sup't, 


689 Broadway, New York. 
OVER 12,000,000 SQUARE 
FEET NOW IN USE, 


a s 
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FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARD- 
ED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CER- 
TIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


“The Best Article in the Market.” 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOILER- 
FELTING, ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELTS, AS- 





BESTOS, ASPHALTUM, ASBESTOS BOARD, ASBESTOS | 


PAPER, etc. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms to 


Dealers, etc, 
H. W. JOHNS, 
New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 


{ Established i 
GOLD STREET, New York. 


in 1858. 





STREET & SMITHS 


New York Weekly 


THE BEST 
Story and Sketch Paper Published. 


Circulation Over 319,000. 
The LARGEST OIROULATION in America. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free, Post-paid 


STREET & SMITH, 


Proprietors New York Weekly, 
55 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS S. at 
FRANCIS S. SMITH. 


(= Specimen Copies can be seen 
at every Post-office, Drug-store, 
and News Agency throughout the 
Union. 

A FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS for reli- 


able men, with the assurance of making from $2,000 to 
$5,000 per annum, can be secured in connection with an 
Agency,for the exclusive sale of works by HENry Warp 
BEEecHER, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, HARRIKT. BEECHER 
Stowe, etc. Write for particulars to J. B. FORD & CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
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coo for Women as well as 
000 ooo 
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000 000 
000 000 
000 ~ 
coo Monorable and Useful, °° 
000 000 
000 000 
000 . 000 
000 = Several persons of both sexes, in ooo 
000 : 000 
0 different parts of the country, devote 0° 
00 Ae) 000 
000 m bs * ” - 000 
ooo their chief time to gathering subscribers ooo 
000 000 
900 . * . 
300 to the American Agriculturist and to 00° 
900 ; ss 000 
00 Hearth and Home, and to selling books 000 
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000 P 00 
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000 ° 000 
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000 000 
' QOO ¢ spicy ‘ 
ooo if the advertising pages). For the sub- 008 
000 - . 000 
ooo scribers obtained they take the Pre- 000 
000 000 
Soo Mium Articles offered on page 469, and 20° 
000 000 
o00 sell them, as they are all very good, 000 
000 
000 . 
ooo Wanted generally, and are readily con 
000 000 
000 salable. These Premiums, obtained by pe 
000 : . 
ooo the Publishers on special terms, are pond 
000 000 
st just as good as money, and give much poe 
000 * * 000 
000 better pay than could possibly be given ooo 
000 
ooo 2 cash commissions. These canvass- 00° 
000 ° 000 
ooo ers, who work during the most favor- ooo 
000 000 
oo able seasons, realize from #800 to 028 
000 ” ss 000 
000 $3,500 a ycar, acording to their tact, ooo 
) 000 
coo eXperience, etc. Experience goes a 208 
000 . 000 
o00 great way. Some, who succeeded 000 
000 
| 000 as Ps ee : 
| 000 poorly at first, hardly paying their 00S 
000 
00< hte » pPinc . $ 
eee board, have by persevering practice = 
000 
ooo come to be very successful. The suc- 4 


coe cess to be obtained is worthy of long °° 


000 practice. It is certainly quite as hon- 000 
ooo Orable and useful to engage in urging 00° 
000 people to supply themselves with good 000 
ooo Treading and useful information, as it is 90° 
000 to stand behind a counter and show up, 000 

| $00 2nd persuade people to buy, silks, laces, 9°° 
000 000 
ooo or other goods, or to engage in any oes 

| $00 Other work or business. pee 4 
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BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 











MOELLER & DAILEY, 
Landscape Gardeners 


Will furnish Plans and Drawings in this line at the shortest 
notice. Also superintend the work if desired. Best of 
reference given. 
Address MOELLER & DAILEY, 
176 Broadway, N. Y., Room 58. . 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


OnranaE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: 
and upward, $1 each. 


Four to nine copies, $1.25 
Twenty copies 
Papers are addressed to each name, 
{2 Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for less than four. 


Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(#" Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 


fean Agriculturist sent to one address for $4a year. 
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oo Ministers, Students, 6 
00 00 
oo ‘Teachers, Clerks, 00 
oo Ladies, Conductors, 
0 = 
oo Children, For ALL °% 
00 . 00 
co Any one can, this month ° 
oo especially, with very little time and 00 
00 re 
°° trouble, collect a small or large club $9 
oo of subscribers, for either American 00 
i] 
0 Agriculturist, or Hearth and Home, $° 
° 00 
00 or both, and receive therefor one oo 
0 
6° of the very excellent articles in the o> 
00 ° : ° : eos 00 
oo Premium List given in the adjoin- 0° 
00 00 
oo ing Table, and in the descriptions ¢3 
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following ..... These articles are 
fally worth the money value 
set against each, which is the regu- 
lar price. Everything in the list is 
new, useful, and first-rate, 


They are all just as good 
as money. The assortment is 
so large, that every one will find 
something needed. They will Sell 


» readily at their full value, and thus 
0 yield one a large cash income, 


Over 14,000 persons have 


secured one or more of them, and they © 


have almost universally given great 
satisfaction to those receiving them. 

In making up premium lists, you 
can promise every subscriber a 
Beautifal Picture, worth 
many times the subscrip- 
tion price. (See page 448.) 

Any person who chooses may collect a 
small or large list of subscribers and receive 


the premium. (See p. 449.) It is only neces- 


sary toshow copies of the papers, explain their 
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value, promise the Chromos, 
and collect and forward names. 


It has been done largely at Stores, 
Shops, Post-offices, ete., and by 
private individuals, By Cosope= 
ration, Ministers, Teachers, 
Churches, Sunday and week-day 
Scholars, have obtained  Melo- 
deons, Libraries, Dictionaries, 
ete., also Sewing Machines, etc., 
for poor widows and others. 
Many Professional men have made 
up good premium lists at their 
offices. Clerks in Stores and 
Post-offices have materially in- 
creased their salaries thus, while 
individuals in all classes have se- 
cured good things for themselves 
or for presents to others, ail 
without the use of working hours, 
and at mo money cost. 

The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND HoME is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $25,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 

Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 

You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items; 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....@) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six months, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(e) Old and new sub- 





scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cards and 
Circnlars will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and geal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 





is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 





[In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 


Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; 
$2.50: also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.] 


tions of Premiums on next page. 


also at theclub rates of $1 and 
t2" Descrip- 


N. B.—In all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 


Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So 


also two copies of American 


Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 
2@ and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 









































































































@) ®&® @ ® G) (6) 
Table of Premiums and Terms, American, Hearth ; Both 
For American Agriculturist, Agi icul- = Papers 
and for Hearth and Home, po _ together, 
for the Year 1873. 8 Number || Number rig a 
S3 || of Sud- of Sub- acribere 
Pe S's || scribers|| scribers required 
Open to all—No Competition. ES required|| required || 7% 
& atorat || atorat | 
No. Names of Premium Articles, —||81-50, $1. | $8.00 $2.50 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.)...$15 00 — aC: 
—Knives and Forks do. do.) $20 09\| 22. | 7|| 3! 
—Carver and Fork do. do.) +2. $5 59|| 20 | 1€2 15 
4—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, and Steel... $4 95 1 40 8 
5—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cutlery Co.)... $1 5|| 19| % 
6—Pocket Knife (do. do.) .. $2 00|| 4 |r*s5 
—Pocket Knife (do. do.) °° S |; 6) 2 
—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. do.) .. $200 27 
9—Multum in Parvo Knife (Miller Bros.) $3 50 22 
10—Cake Basket (Lucius Hart Man's'g Co.)¢i2 00|| 8 | || , K | 
11—Revolving Butter Cooler “ (do. ao.). $8 || 12| & 3 | 
12—Card Receiver ao. do.). $7 00|| 4 8 28 ||---- 
13—Nut-nicks and Crackers do. do.).12 00 1 5|| 1 $3 ||....11 
14—RHalf- Dozen Napkin Rings seo. do.). $8 00|| 36) 59 98 @ 
15—One Dozen Teaspoons do. do.). $6 00|| 35 | 45! 8] 98 |... 9 
16—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.).#12 00|| 39 | @5|| 101 23) 2..44 
1'7—One Dozen le Forks do. do.) $12 00 | 6s 4 23 : 
18—Child’s ~~ do. do.). $2°%5|| “| 97 14 k 
19—Gola Pen, Sil.Case (George F. Hawkes.) $3 25 8| £0 15 6 
20—Golad Pen and Silver Case (do. do.). $5 00 32] 87i| 7] a9 /l.... § 
21—Golt Pen. Handle gold-tipped (do. do.). $6 00 15) 45 93 “6 
22—Ladies’ Gold Penand Rubber Case (do.) $6 C0 15| 45 93 oa 
23—Paraqgon Pat. Revolving Pencit {70-3- $1 50}] “4 en 
24—Pararon Pat, evolving Fenctt (ao.). $3 0/8 \""ip!| 8 |“i8 ||°-:. 
5 — YBON'S ANAEHOLE LNK oeccesscccsrccoscese me 
BAH voore's Floral Set (Moore Man'f’g Co) $1 00 3 Bae Rel 
SE — Gracie) MOMES oa so sanoceascns Saskia #1 00)) 3 |°""° ese 
IR—Marden Seeds& Flower Bulbs(selection) $2 00 6 | 98 4\ ii 4 
20—Sewing Machine (Grover & Laker)....$55 00\| ¢9 240)| £0 | 199 ||, 33 
8—Sewing Machine (Florence)..........+.- 65 00)! 74 | 995]| 87} 145 ||..:. 5 
1—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)....#55 00)/ ¢9 | 240/| 20 | 120 ||...-B8 
22—Reckwith Sewing Machine, Improved.#i2 00)! 4g | “59/| 8 | 98 ||.... 9 
22—Rickford Family Enitttna Machine....$25 00\| :3 | 420|| 20) 7 |2.21 
21—Washing Machine _(Dot’s).....0:.+0+++ £15 00|} © i} 11] 98 ||....18° 
25—Clothes Wrinaer (Best—Univereal)..... $9 00/37] 54 9} 29/!....10 
26—Melodeon, 4-octare (G. A. Prince & Co.’s. #67 00)! %g | 905|| 29 | 148 ||....48 
2°Y—Melodeon, 5-octave §22. do.) $132 €0|| 4° | 400|| 69 | 2r0 |! Pst i 
28—Piano ,Sniendia %-oct.( einapay Son?) $CEO 00) €25 |1620|| 813 | 815 ||..34 
29—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)...%40 00|| Fo | 465|| £0 | 85 ||...- 82 
AQ—Laties’ Fine Gold Watch (do. do.) ..$100 00)| 139 | 950)! 85 | 175 ||.---@1 
41—RBreech-loading Pocket “Uae #16 (CO!} 94] goli 12] “49 |!....34 
A2—Double-bbl. Gun (Cooper, Harris dt: H.).820 00|| 46 | 170|| 25 | 7% ||....26 
43—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (ican, 5€al.) $3 %5 9| £2 6 wien 
44—Hand Cultivator & Weeder (Comstock) $9 (0|| 47] 54 9 ..10) 
45—American Submerged Pu £15 CO}| 22 | 95]! IL ode 
46—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co #14 00/21 | | 11 3 
47—Building Blocks (Crandall)....+. -» $200); 5] aol] 8 és ae 
AS—“ Boy’s Own Boat” (works bu Steam).. $2 50)| 6 | 92)| 4] 11|!|.....4 
A9— Wor cester’s Great Iustr’ed Dictionery?i0 00}| 18 | 58}| 9] 29//....10 
50—Any back Volume Agriculturist \% $1 %))..... Di vice 10 {i.... 2 
51—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $3 50... °. 99!!..... qe es. 
52—Any Threedo. do. do. |S $5 25)"53") gg) 7) 39 |[ 8 
53—Any Four do. do. do. ws 87) 15] 47]} 8] 24]... 
§4—Any F've do. do. do. L288 Ti] 17) 54/] 9) 27 //....10 
H5—Any Six do. do. do. 8 Q$10 50) 49] G1)| 10] £2 |!....21 
SG—Any Seven do. do. 40. S $12 25) 21/ 68|| 11 | 24 13 
59—Any Fight do. do. do. = $1400) 23] 74/| 12] 987 ]|....14 
—(Fach add'l Vol. at same rate.) eee Pe, | Pree, Wiesel | ee i 
58—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXXI. J ——828 00/8 128 | 19| @ 21 
59—Any Back Vol. Aariculturis ws £250)... M4 ||..5.. | 8 
60—Any Two Back Volumes do. 3 $5 0... | ae 18 ||.... @ 
@1—Any Three do. do. do. & oft 50)/ 46 | 4g|| 8 | 24 |!.....9 
@2—Any Four do. do. do. 3 £10 001; 38 | 60\) 9] 20 ||:...10 
@3—Any Five do. do. do. S $12 50/) 91) T1/| 11] 26 /|....12 
@4—Any Siz do. do. do. + & $15 00! 24 | eg) 42] a1 || 14 
@5—Any Seven do. do. do. vg £17 50)) 27 | 92)| 14] 46 ich 
@6—Any Fight do. do. do. = $20 00!) £0 | 302|| 15) 51 || 42 
67—Any Nine do, do. do. & $22 50)) 83] 110) 17] 55 ||.-.-2 
—(Kach adal Volume at same rate) & ayrael|--ss- BE | ae Se, | FST gue’ 
RR—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXXII. J $40 00))°°54°|°440) |" "27"|""80"||...- 20 
AQ— Far mer’s F078 TiPrvary .ccceceeeeeceees #5 C0}; 49 $8}| 6] 17 ie 4 
'7O—Far mer’s Bo's TIDAL ...0eeceeeeseeese #8 251 16] §2/| 8] 26 |I.... 
71—Farmer’s Pov’s Library ...++ #11 25 | 20 65 | 10} $2 3 
'2—Farmer’s Pon's TibvarU. «2.06 #15 %5/| 25] 95|/ 13] 42 raed 
WR—Far mers Pow sa TADLALU... eevee scenes $20 00/) £ 202/} 15] 51 oe 3 
Y4—Any Pack Vol. Hearth & Home (Bound). #4 00|| 9 | 99} 5] 16; 
75—Any Two Rack Vols, do. do. — $800 | 16{ 50}/| 8] 2 | 9 
—(Each additional Volume atsamerate.) tt, | ee ee as cduee 
YR—A &1N Tihrary (Your Choice.) } _.810 | 13 58 || 9} 29°)|....10 
77—A @15 Library do. SSIS 00// 24 | 85/| 12] 43 ||....14 
YR—A K2QO Library do. 3 £$20 00/) 81 | 106}! 15] 68 ||....18 
YQ—A @25 Library do. s $$25 00/) 383 | 125 19] 68 ||....21 
RN—A SIO Library do. SPH 00] 44 | 144) 2] 72 ||....25 
81—A S245 Library do. 3. 885 00)) 50 | 162) 25] 81 ||....28 
R2—A KAN Fibrary do. $5840 00 | 56 | 177}| 23) 89 ||....81 
S3—A 845 Library do. +35 245 00] €2 | 192)) 31) 96 . 84 
S4—A B50 Library do. S850 00), C3 | 207)| 34 | 20% . 38 
S5—A@RN Library _— do. 300 001] 80 | 207/|. 40] 19 || .. 44 
86—A 875 Library do. aS hs 00}; 100 | 282|| 30} 141 |/....55 
87—A $100 Library do. J 100 CO!) 125 | 360;| 63 | 180 |/....70 
A Choice of Goot Books. (See Description.)||... | . .| sosse] ensef]svesss seen 
_Breech-loadina Shot-qun (Reminaton’s)$25 00}; 88 | 180'| 20) *7 ||... ad | 
90—Single-barrel Shot-gun, (do.) $8001! 161] 52): 81 Wil... 





(ee Every Premium article is mew and of the 


charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. 




















No 
The 


very best manufacture. 


Premiums, Nos. 5 to 9, 19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
inclusive, will each be delivered FIREEE of ail charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories—(No. 2'% mailed for 30 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight afler leaving the manufactory of each, by any 
conveyance desired. See Deseription of Premiums on Next Page. 
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Fall Descriptions 


of our Premiums are given in our last October number, 
which will be mailed free to applicants. We have roomin 
this paper only for the following Descriptive Notes: 


Nos. 1, 2, 3.—American Table Cut- 
lery.—We are glad to be able to offer really good 
articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factnred by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
&@ guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually beiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give cither the medinm 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, andare beantiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $29.0)....For 83 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send thé medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.0). The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 1 and 2, are made of genuine Alhata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carvine-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s For THE Boys AND Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Cham- 
bers st., New York, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 5 is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 6 is astill finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 7 is an elegant Knife, with five 
blades and shell handle. No.8 is aLady’s Pocket Knife, 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 9.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—This is a most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
minum, from the well-known manufacturers, Miller 
Bros’ Cutlery Co., West Meriden, Conn. 
It comprises, in one knife-handle,a large and a 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 


. eracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 


slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
fal of tools weiching bunt two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 10.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, or square, nicely chased—a very taking, 
usefal, and beautiful table ornament. This, with other arti- 
cles that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co.,of Nos,4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New York City, an‘ is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘*the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a qnarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasnre in com- 
mending and guarantecing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


Nos. 19, 20, 21.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Preminm 
No. 19 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 20 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 21 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made hy Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 
on Patent 


Nos. 23, 24.—Parag 


Revolving Pencil.—This is a beantiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are cold- 
plated. and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies. with ring for chain. at $1.50 each. and one 
‘ofheavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same makeras No. 19, 


“main so firm asto be carried about. 





No. 25.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson's Indelible Ink is too well known to need far- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 27.-—-Steam-Engine. — This is a 
veritable steam-engine; one that will GO; and a capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months; he exhibited it inmotionto many of his play- 
mates, hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
peared to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 34.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belleve the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” useit 
and likeit. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Wetropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No. 35.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R.C. Browning, 32 Cortlandtst., N. Y. 


No, 40.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 





—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who | 


may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (sce No. 39 above) includes these beautiful 


gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat *‘ hunt- | 


ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 


and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- | 


er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved “‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 47.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety,can be built with them, and the structures re- 
For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 48.—B. 0. B.—The “Boy’s 
Own Boat*—a Real Toy Steamboat, that 
will prop! itself on the water for over half an hour. 
This beautiful toy is durably made, elegantly finished, 
and is just the thing for bath-tubs in winter and ponds 
and streams in summer. The boat is 18 inches long, and 
fitted with Ryder’s Dollar Steam-Engine and Dodge’s 
Propeller. The engine has a perfect-working safety- 
valve, whereby any excess of steam passes off. It is one 
of the most pleasing and instructive toys ever produced. 
Printed directions for management accompany each boat. 


Nos. 76 to 87.—Good Libraries,.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 7% to 87 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (22 Let the farmers of a neiehborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. ("See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 


No. 88.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from onr list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer és only for 
clubs of % or more, The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. Sec List as in No. %6. 


No. 89. — Remington’s Breech- 
loading, Single-Barrel ShoteGun.—This gun 
has the best quality barrel, 32-in. ganze. No. 16. weight 
6% Ibs., using ** Draper’s”’ patent brass shells, which can 





be reloaded over and over again, and will last near! 

long asthe gun, Ordinary gun-caps and wads whee Ps 
loading. Breech system same as the celebrated Remi - 
ton’s military and sporting guns. This Premium inchan : 
gun, with varnished stock, one shell and loader. Price 
of cartridge shells, $3.00 per dozen extra. These ied 
are manufactured by the noted firm of EK, Remin ‘ 
ton & Sons, Nos. 281 and 283 Broadwar, 
New York, whose reputation is world-wide, and waa 
stand in the front rank of manufacturers of fire-arms, 





A GREAT BOON. 


A Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last, 


We have been offering as a Premium, for some months 
past, the Beckwith Sewing Machine, which 
was fully described in the American Agriculturist for 
March and April, 1872. We have already given and sola 
some hundreds of these machines, and testimonials of 
satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now offer the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. <A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease ; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the other improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. The improved machine is japanned and tastefully 
ornamented with gold; cloth-plate and trimmings are 
plated. 

SpeciaL Pornts To OBsERVE—(See “ Directions” on 
inside of cover of each box.) 

1. Tension-screw, spring, 
and discs. See “ Di- 
rections *’ No. 6. 

2. Thumb-screw that fas- 
tens the needle. Also 
to set needle for long 
orshort stitch, as per 
“Directions” No. 8, 

3. Rubber that goes on to 
y the spindle, but must 
e not touch the spool. 
A= 4, Cloth-plate with slot 
in it, and thumb-screw to fasten hemmer and guide. 
5. Presser-foot arm, to which is attached the presser-foot 

with braider. Also a lever for raising foot. Within 
the upright portion of arm is a spiral spring that 
holds the foot firmly to the cleth. To sew on braid, 
pass the end of braid through the forward opening in 
presser-foot so it can reach the needle. 





We have contracted with the Beck with Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $12. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 


| Hlome for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued. 
The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 

To enable those to get this machine who can not raise 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer: 

We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each; or SIXTEEN sub- 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each. 

(ee Almost any lady can readily secure this small 


number of subscribers and get a machine free}; or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


[DEcEMBER, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. ROYAL QUARTO. 


PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS, POST-PAID. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER. 


A COMPLETE, PRACTICAL, PLAIN, AND VALUABLE WORK ON 


CONSTRUCTIVE CARPENTRY. 


SHOWING THE SIMPLEST METHODS OF FINDING ALL JOINTS AND GEOMETRICAL FORMS. 


INCLUDING 


SPLAYED WORK, GROINED CEILINGS, 


FRAMING, ROOFING, DOMES, 


NICHES, RAKING AND LEVEL MOULDINGS, Etc., 


EMBRACING 


Stair-Building and Hand-RFailing, 


WHICH IS TREATED IN AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL MANNER; TOGETHER WITH 


DESIGNS FOR STAIRCASES, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, AND HAND-RAILS, 


WITH FULL DETAILED EXPLANATIONS, ILLUSTRATED BY NOT LESS THAN 


NINETY-TWO PLATES, WITH ONE THOUSAND FIGURES PRINTED IN OOLORS, 
WITH A GLOSSARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND STAIR-BUILDERS. 
By JAMES H. MONCKETON, 


AutTHor or ‘‘THE AMERICAN STAIR-BUILDER.” 


In the preparation of this work the Author has aimed at the most concise 
possible explanations. Carpenters have no time for extensive studies, and 
therefore require a careful selection of what to them will prove of the high- 
est practical utility, the greatest amount of valuable information in the 
smallest compass. In my judgment, no one is qualified to prepare a really 
useful book in any department of instruction who does not know by actual 
labor and experience the practical needs of those whom he seeks to instruct. 
Many years’ experience as a workman, a student, and as a teacher of the 
subjects treated, have taught the author what is required, and also the 
best manner of presenting each case so as to make it available to the learner 
with the least effort and time. 

To impart exceedingly valuable information never before published, 
knowing by experience the need of a complete and practical book on Con- 
structive Carpentry, embracing all modern improvements, is the principal 
reason that induced the author to undertake this work. 

Each drawiny has been made and every word written as if no other work 
of the kind had been published, and yet the author acknowledyes, to some 
extent, his indebtedness, either directly or indirectly, to every original 
author or mechanic that has preceded him. 

The large and simple reference letters, cast expressly for this work, also 
the two colors of ink used in the accompanying drawings—in this connection 
unique—can not fail to be appreciated by the student. 

Before closing these prefatory remarks, the casual examiner, and more 
particularly the intelligent student, are requested to give special attention to 
the following examples and their treatment: 

A method of drawing every form of face-mould withont ordinates, in connection 
with which the solids introduced snd made use of show an easy practical way of 
acquiring 2 knowledge of the principles of hand-railing.—Plates 3 to 8. 

A second method, and an example of every kind of face-mould drawn by ordinates. 
—Plates D, E, and F, 

The object, application, and use of face-moulds for squaring wreaths.—Plate 9. 

Shaping the top and bottom of wreath-pieces by finding correct center lines to 
work from on the plumbed sides of wreath.—Plate A, 

The proper way to plan and arrange the treads of winding stairs, head-room, etc. 
—Plate 10. 

How to lay out from its edge a string for winders having treads of different widths 
by the use of the mean tread.—Plate 12, rie. 2. 





Case of hand-rail showing how to make one instead of two wreath-pieces serve 
every practical purpose. Plate 15, ries. 10 and 11. 

Management of a steamboat stairs and hand-rail.—Plate 16. 

Construction of stairs for wholesale stores having close strings, paneling, etc.— 
Plate 18. 

Simple method of controlling and working a flat curved side-wreath mitering to 
newel-cap.—Plate 20. 

Angle neweled stairs, designs, plans, and elevations.—Plates 23 and 41. 

Bending-strings, building-forms, saw-kerfing, laminated and solid mouldings.— 
Plate 26, 

The trne method of planning elliptic stairs.—Plate 32. 

Designs for newels and balusters.—Plates F, 39, 40, and 41. 

Plans and management of close paneled curved strings with continued hand-rails, 
—Plates 33 to 36. 

Twenty-two complete plans of stairs variously arranged, drawn to a scale, and all 
their dimensions figured.—Plates 37 and 38. 

Design for wainscoting, thirteen forms for hand-rails.— Plate 39, 

Design for a floral bower, etc.—Plate 42. 

Door-makitig in detail, including the best hard-wood doors.—Plate 42, 

How to make window-frames for brick and wood honses.—Plate <4, 

Sash-making, glazing, and hanging.—Plate 45. 

To find the form from any given moulding for the face-edge of a revolving cutting- 
iron.—Plate 57. 

Splayed work, of great varicty.—Plates 58 to 61. 

Pitching planes, a preparatory study to roofing.—Plate 64. 

Roofing, giving bevels and lengths of all timbers.—Plates 65 to 69. 

French roofs, in detail.—Plates 70 and 71. 

Balloon-framing.—Plates 80 to $3. 


Without asking further special consideration of the value and uses of the 
remaining contents, and their manner of presentation, the Author would 
say in conclusion, that the most of the above features being new, and not 
before contained in any work on Carpentry, and many of them of very great 
value, the whole is respectfully submitted with the fullest confidence that 
the book will gain the approval of all who require the instruction it proffers. 


UNIFORM WITH WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO.,, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





a 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., N. Y., 
IMPORTERS, GROWERS, AND DEALERS IN 


GARDEN, FIELD, & FLOWER SEEDS, 
SMALL FRUITS, 


Agricultural and Horticultural 
Implements, 


Fertilizers, and Other Requisites for the 
Farm and Garden. 


The Nineteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide tothe Flower 
and Kitchen Garden will be ready for distribution 
early in poe A and mailed to our customers of 1872 as 
rapidly as possible, and to all applicants agen receipt of 25 
cents, an edition beautifully bound in cloth, 75 cents. This 
is without exception the largest and best Catalogue ever 

ublished in this or any other country. It will contain nearly 

) pages, including many finely executed engravings of 
favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beautifully colored 
chromo of a group of twenty of the a) peed flowers in 
cultivation. Also a descriptive list of 2,500 species and vari- 
eties of tlower and vegetable seeds, including all the novel- 
ties of the past season, with full a for culture. 


Address . ° § NS. 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York City. 








My business is to supply, what every [pod farmer isanxious 
to get, the very best of vegetable seed. I grow a hundred 
and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right under my own 
eye, muking new vegetables a specialty, besides importing 
their choicest varieties from European growers. A fine 
selection of flower-seed, home-grown and imported, will 
also be found in my Catalogue. It will be ready by Janu- 
ary, and sent free to all applicants. My customers of last 
year will receive it without writing for it. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


“SPECIAL OFFER.”--To the Trade. 


HYACINTHS.-—Single red. various shades, mixed, $5 
Be 100. Single white. blue or yellow, or double red, each 





per 100. Double white or blue, each $7 per 100. Single or 

louble, all cclors, mixed, $5 per 100. Choice named, single 
or double, our selection, $10 to $12 per 100. 

TULIPS.—Finest named, double or single, $4 per 100. 
Finest mixed, each $1.50 ver 100. 

LILIUM CANPIDUD: ‘for forcing)—$10 per 100, or 
$9) per 1,000. LUNGLE LORUDS (tor forcing)—§8 per 100, 
or $70 per 1,00. MARTAGON—$s per 100. TUBE- 
ROSES—$5 per 100 GLADIOLUS—Choice mixed, $ 
per 100, o: $3) per 1,000. 

Cc. L. ALLEN & CO., 
76 Falton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

§@™ Catalogues free on application. 


New Bedding Plant, 


Salvia splendens compacta alba, and other 

choice Plants and Seeds. 

Address BELLEVUE NURSERY CO. for catalogue. 
H. E. CHITTY, Supt., Paterson, N. J. 


Berberry Seed. 


FRESH Seed of this fine hedge plant, with instructions 
for cultivation. sent post-paid i oz., 40c.; per pound, $4; 
lots of five pounds and over, $3. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


“AtIOLORED LITHOGRAPHS of 
Fruits and Flowers.” Six samples, $1—of_ both 


pocket and large edition. W. H. PRESTELE & a 
Bloomington, Ill, P. O. Drawer 13. 














SEEDLINGS AND ROOT GRAFTS 


‘Should be ordered now. 


W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 





Great Change of Business Location. 


Owing to our rapid increase of business all over the United 
States and Territories, we were compelled to get a more 
central location near New York. We therefore have removed 
between Newark and Elizabeth, N.J., oniy  hour’s ride 
from New York City, where trains leave every half-hour 
each way. Letters and business communications should be 
addressed to 


OLM BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


“Fancier’s Catalogue ” 


Now ready. Send two green stamps for a copy to 
WADE & HENRY, 
49 North 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 

breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 

Wrieat’s New_Work ON POULTRY, containing 50 superb 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-montlily. 
-rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. Zry 

one no. tor a sample, and see the finest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THz PouLrry WORLD. 





RONZE TURKEWS—descended from 
stock weighing 62 lbs. the pair. Premium birds of 
New York State pouey. Society. Address 
W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 





HOICE TRIOS of WHITE PARTRIDGE and 
BUFF COCHIN Chickens now offered at moderate 
prices for select specimens. John J. Berry, Hackensack, N. J. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 








JERSEY CATTLE. 
EsSsEX PIGS. 


Qe improved Chester Hogs gretare most pork 
for food consumed. Address L. B. SILVER, Salem, O. 


For sale by 


G. W. FARLEE 
Cresskill, N. J. 











N GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 
@ is still well supplied with Horses. Durham, Devon, 
Ayrshire, and Alderney Stock—Bulls, Cows, Calves. Cots- 
wold and South-Down Sheep and Lambs. Chester, Berk- 
shire, and Yorkshire Hogs and Pigs. All kinds of useful 
Dogs. Maltese Cats. Eagles, Swans. Deer, Lopeared Rab- 
bits, Guinea Pigs, Ferrets, English Rabbits. Squirrels. Guinea 
and Peafowl, Bronze and White Turkeys, Toulouse, Bremen, 
Hong Kong, and Wild Geese, Rouen, Aylesbury, Musk or 
Muscovy, and Poland Ducks. All kindsof Fancy Fowls and 
Pigeons, Song Birds, Farm Books, etc., for sale. Prices 
reasonable. Wanted--White Swans and American Deer, or 
anything rare and curious. 


“MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK.” 
THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, with reference to 
the best wool-producing and mutton qualities, It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the finest flock in 
America; and some of the Rams and Ewes are believed 
to be equal to any that can be shown in any country. 


20 Splendid Rams, 3 years old 
and under, for sale at low prices. 
Also a few Ewes. 


Address either 
LUCIUS A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York, 
OR 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


JERSE YS.—Three young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers. 
AYRSHIRES.—Four young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 
GUERNSEYS.—One two-year-old Bull, one Bull Calf. 


THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best blood. My 
Berkshire Sow “Queen of the Realm” took Sweepstakes 
Prize for all breeds of pigs at the New England Fair 


in 1871. 
ESSEX PIGS, equal to any in this country or any 


other. 
SPLENDID YOUNG BOARS AND SOWS 


now ready for shipping. 
Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 


ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my ‘farm (Herdsdale); Florence, Mass. 
Send communications to 


L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 














Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 
On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RAILRO 
12,000,000 acres of the best Farming and Mineral oe 
in America. ands 
3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the py 
now for sale. atte Valley, 
Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, 


for Grain-growing and Stock-raising unsurpags 
in the United States. ‘ isi. wy 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, and 
more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere, 

Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers, 

The best location for Colonies. Soldiers entitled to a 
Homestead of 160 Acres. 

Send for the new Descriptive Pamphlet, with new maps, 
published in English, German, Swedish, and Danish, mailed 
free everywhere. Address 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co, 
OMAHA, NEB, 


4 NEW COLONY IN KANG{S! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY, 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION, 








Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground, 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME. 
STEAD JOURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc... SENT FREE, on application to 
8. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


LANDS IN IOWA. 


Upon application to the undersigned, there will be sent by 
mail to any address, post-paid, a new RAILROAD MAP OF 
IOWA, corrected to date, and 4 descriptive pamphlet, con- 
taining a Sectional Map of that part of the State in which is 
situated the Land Grant of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific R.M. Co., and giving full and detailed information as 
to the location, quality, products, terms of sale, etec., of more 
than 500,000 acres of land now for sale near the line of the 
railroad. The lands are the cheapest and best Farming Lands 
now in the market in Iowa, the most productive and pro- 
gressive agricultural State in the Union, and are being offered 
at low prices and most favorable terms to actual settlers, 

J. L. DREW, Land Com’r, 
Cc. R.1. & P. RR. Co., Davenport, Iowa, 








ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE 
CHEAP.—The undersigned intends to sell his farm, 
cheap, because he has no children, It is situated 5 miles 
west of Fort Leavenworth, 6 miles from Leavenworth City, 
The farm contains 175 acres of the best soil in Kansas; 500 
fruit treesin bearing, 400 grape-vines, etc. ; healthy location ; 
all necessary buildings; the whole is well fenced in—about 
¥ mile of Osage hedge; 50 acres are under cultivation; 45 
acres dry soil can be used for hay crops, or be plowed with 
two horses, The place may be divided into two valuable 
farms. Stock and farm implements can also be bought. All 
information will be given by M. Hoffmann, in Leavenworth, 
or by the undersigned on the place. J. C. SCHROTH. 





ARM WANTED.—Suitable for grain or 
grass. 100to 250 acres. Address, giving full descrip- 

tion of land and buildings, lowest price, and terms of pay- 
ment, A. F., care of Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, N.Y. 





OR reliable information on North Carolina, her 
agricultural, mineral, industrial, and_commercial re- 
sources, address J. L. Labiaux, Ridgeway, Warren Co., N.C, 


HEAP HOMES in Shenandoah Valley. For cir- 


cwar, send stamp to J. H. Bristor, Martinsburg, W.Va. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolwed Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 








No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


In lots from Agents’ Stores. For sale by 


DARRELL & CO., 83 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Green Hill Earth-Box, $1. 


Can be attached to any commodes, and make a self-acting 
Earth-Closet. Earth-Closet, $6. 0. 
R. S. WILLIAMS, 1131 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








VOR SALE.—Ten Hives of Bees. Inquire 
of JOHN C. De Be VOISE, Newtown, L. I, or of 
CHARLES W. PURDY, 158 William 8t., New York. 
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= Youask WIIY we can sell First 

Clauss 7 Octave Pianos for $290 ? 
We answer—It costs less than 
$300 to make avy $600 Piano 
sold through Agents, ali of whom 
make 1OU per ct. profit. We 
*@ have no Agents, but ship direct to 

& Ps » _& families at Factory price, and war- 
rant 5 Years. Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
Territories. UY, S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGREAT OFFER! BOM Grondways. 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or will take from $4 
to $15 nonthly until paid; the same to let, and rent applied 
if purchased. New 7 octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $275, cash. A new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and portigs tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Brondway, New York. 


Pianos on Time. 


Instruments sent to all parts of the United States on our 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan. 
Many who could not pay the full cash value at once can 
by this system purchase and pay for a Piano or Organ and 
NEVER MISS THE MONEY. 
Send for price-lists and rates of payment. 
WM. A. POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway, 
and 39 Union Square, New York City. 














&6 Worth of Music for 50c.. 


“BLUME'S ALBUM.”—Each number has 82 large quarto 
pages, first-class piano music, best songs, waltzes, galops, 
quadrilles, ete., by Kueken, Abt, Mendelssohn, Claribel, 
Strauss, Faust, Parlow, Weingarten, for 50c., mailed. Dank’s 
new song, “Silvery Stars are Soft'y Gleaming,” 30c.; new 
Strauss waltzes, “ Fusionen,” ‘High Life,” ** Academic,” 
“* Nile Flood,” “ Danube,” each 7ic., abridged 50c., mailed. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 
27 Union Square, Broadway, New York. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT! 





= 
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GET THEE BEST. 
10,0829 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings. 1,840 Pages Quarto, Price $12. 

(#7 Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best American and 
European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary ? 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





yp OSEPH GILLOTT’s 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 


BOSS vs cesses Gs cea beuces Pies sa Sica 351 ’ 
having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public in respect to said imitations. Ge” ASK FOR 


GILLOTT’S. 
' JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


“OUR DARLING,” 


A First-class Chromo, is given to every Subscriber to 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK for 1873, 


Whether a Single Subscriber for Three Dollars, or in a Club 
of Six for Fourteen Dollars. Address 
A. GODEY, 


N. FE. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
See Advertisement in Lady's Book for other Clubs. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


New, enlarged, and improved edition of this valuable 
book just published, giving correct measurements for 
scantling, boards, plank, saw-logs, by Dovle’s rule. Cubical 
contents of square and round timber, staves, and heading 
bolts. Capacity of cisterns, wood tables, tables of wages, 
board, interest tables, ete. This is the most valuable and 
popular book ever published of its. kind. Half a million 
copies have been sold. Ask your bookseller for the new 
edition of 1872, or IL will send one for 35 cents, post-paid. 

GEO. W._ FISHER, 
P. O. Box 288, Rochester, N.Y. 


A& ENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employ ment 
+ for all, either sex, at $5 a day, or $2,000 or more a year. 
New works by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others. Superb pre- 
snriums given «moay. Money made rapidly and easily at 
work for us. Wriie and see. Particulars free, 
WORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


THE HOWE PATENT 

Elastie Belt Truss (for 

. &u rupture), is durable, cheap, 

and safe ; is as easily worn as a garter ; has cured patients in 

from 5 to 25 weeks. For particulars, send for Circular. Ad- 
dress HENRY HOWE, Box 738, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


























VINEG AR Quick! Cheap! Pure! 
mA SHU L 3 (2 As mv plan of making is the 

est, persons are fraudulently selling Deseriptions which I 
giveaway. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, O. 


WANTED, AGENTS to sell household articles 
needed by everyone. PLUMB & CO., Phila., Pa, 








THE ‘‘SUCCESS”’ 









an fi ed * a me 
WASHING MACHINE. 

Is simple in construction. Easy of operation. A child 
can perform the labor. ” 

It cleans PERFECTLY, and WITHOUT IN- 
JURY, any article, from the Finest Lace Curtain to the 
Heaviest Bed- Clothing. 

From five to six white shirts, though badly soiled, can be 
cleansed in from five to eight minutes, not excepting 


Collars and Wristbands. 
Send for full descriptive circular. Agents wanted. 


S. WEBB & CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
PRINDLE’S 
AGRICULTURAL STEAMER. 


The best in the market for cooking food for stock. For 
sale as helow, and by the trade generally. A 
Prize Essays on Cooking and Cooked Food for Stock,with 
Circular, containing price, capacity, directions for use, etc., 
forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of twenty cents. 
Circulars sent free. 


BARROWS, SAVERY & 00., Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 28 Cliff Street, New York. 
JAMES C.HAND & CO., Factors, 


614 and 616 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BUCK ELE Rs KER 
2 AK. 
Freep SO PAMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO,, Lancaster, Pa. 


HORSE-POWER GOVERNOR. 


This Governor can be attached to any power in a few 
minutes, an4 it will control the power at any desired speed 
without taking power from the machinery. 

With it all danger to the horses is avoided, as it is a con- 
stant safeguard at the brake. Price $10. Send for circulars. 

THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


HAY PRESS “Me 165 West 16th 8t., CHICAGO, 
orks. Wilkinson Ave,, N. ST, LOUIS, 
MONTREAL, ‘ 
































ADDRESS - <3 i e i 
P. K. DEDERICK & CO, “FEne ripenta ALBANY, N.Y 


FLAX BRAKES 


Mallory & Sanford Flax Machine Co,’s new and improved 
Flax Brakes are the best in any market. Easily worked, 
strong, and very desirable, Send for circular to 

JOHN W. QUINCY, Treas., 
98 William St., New York. 


WANTED.—Agents and Canvassers to sell 


The Home Corn-Sheller, 


The best hand-sheller for family use in the market. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Retails quick at $2. Profits 100 per cent. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Manufacturers of Builders’ 
Hardware and Light Casiings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















INVENTIONS 
PATENTED, 


address DODCE & SON 


WAS NEOm MO) 








IT soNG & CO., Cleburne, Tex., Real Estate 

and Collecting Agents and Surveyors. Land certificates 
located, and land titles investigated and perfected ; also, any 
law business intrusted to them will receive prompt atten- 
tion. References given. Correspondence solicited. 





ANOTHER WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


Changing the Whole Manner of Driving Sewing 
Machines, and 


Producing Most Astonishing Results. 
COW LE ss PATENT 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Saves half the labor, can not turn the wrong way, conse- 

uently does not tangle the thread, break tne needles, and 
damage the machine, A child can run any machine with 
Cowles’s Treadle, lt saves half the labor, and avoids the 
heel-and-toe motion which destroys the nervous system and 
is so injurious that physicians forbid its use to many. Makes 
the hardest machine ran-so easy that one is astonished. 
Gives complete control at fast or slow speed with the feet 
alone, so that both hands are free to hold the work, and no 
starting the wheel with hands. In 12 weeks this Treadle has 
gained a notoriety unparalleled, and the sales are immense. 
We have thousands of certificates, both from physicians and 
operators, testifying in the strongest terms. Send for circu- 
lars. Territory for sale. 


HOLMES & CO., 7 Murray St., New York. 








“REMINGTON’S” 


Breech-loading Sporting. Hunting, and Target Rifles. Best 
in the World. -E, REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 288 
Broadway, New York. 

Cut this out and send for Illustrated Price-List. 


RIFLE-CANES, 
Shot-Guns, etc. 





Revolvers & Pistols, 
ALL KINDS. 


TARGET MADE WITH A “REMINGTON” 
BREECH-LOADING SPORTING RIFLE, 


Christmas-Tree Rosettes.. 
(Made of the best gluzed paper : 
of bright colors.) 
FINEST ORNAMENT FOR 
A CHRISTMAS-TREE, 
Easily pnt on — Will not be 
torn down by the children— 
Will not brexnk—Can be used 
again—Two dozen suffice fora 
large tree—Sent by mail, post- 








aid. 
doz., 3col., 30c.; 5 doz., $1.25. 
1 doz.. 4 col., 40c., 5 doz., $1.75. . 
Address 
CARL BENNO ZANDER, 
P.O. Box 4589, New York, 
Depots—289 Grand st., corner Eldridge, and 32 Division 


| gt. New York. 





DWARD S. BROWN, 181 Broadway, New York, 
Buyer and General Dealer, furnishes for cash 
anything that can be procured in the New York market. 
Perishable articles and goods contraband to good morals 
excepted. Correspondents solicited. 


ROKEN NATIONAL BANK- 
NOTES bought—four (4) per cent premium. 
Full printed lists furnished free. 
AVEN & 





’ DE ; BROTHER 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 





PRACTICAL 
TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. SLACK, M_D., 


Commissioner of Fisheries, N. J. ; Natural History Editor 
of Turf, Field, and Farm, N. Y.; Proprietor of 
Troutdale Ponds, near Bloomsbury, N. J. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I.—History of Fish Culture. 
CHapPter  II.—Choosing a Location. 

CuapTer III.—Planning and Construction of Ponds, 
CHapTtEen IV.—Hatching- Houses and Apparatus. 
CHaPTteR V.—Spawning Races. 

Cuarter VI.—Artificial Impregnation. 
CuaPter VII.—Incu bation. 

CHaPrer VIII.—Care of Young in Nursery. 
Cuapren IX.—First Year. 

CuaPrEn X.—Second and eee Years 
Carrer XI.—Transportation. 

CHAPTER XIL_—Bibliography of Fish Culture. 


PRICE, -POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 BroapwaY, New York, 
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ATS 
READ THE NEW BOOK 
Farm - Gardening 


NELD - GROWING. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 
of agricultural books “ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L. I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.— Chicago 
Evening Journal, 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this fall and comprehensive manual.—Sunday- 


School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
cal man. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener ; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore's Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention American Farmer (Baltimore). 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying tie attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 


Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained..... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, or profit.—Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient gasrantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructivns as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—VW. Y. Evening Muil. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results.— Zhe 


Signal (L. 1.) 


To the market-gardener, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest. and preserve 
during winter.—N. Y. Citizen and Round Table. 


Price, Post-paid, . . . . . . . ~ 1 00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 








ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS ON VILLAGE BUILDING 
BICKNELLS 
VILLAGE BUILDER AND SUPPLEMENT 


BOUND IN ONE LARGE HANDSOME VOL., 77 PLATES. PRICE, POST-PAID, $12 
J 








THE 


CONTAINING Firty-SEVEN PLATES, DRAWN TO SCALE, GIVING THE STYLE AND Cost oF BUILDING IN 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, BEING AN ORIGINAL WORK, COMPRISING THE 
Designs OF 16 ARCHITECTS, REPRESENTING THE NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE, ‘ 
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VILLAGE BUILDER 


(REvisED Eprtron, 1872) 
SHOWS ELEVATIONS AND PLANS FOR 


Cortaces, VILLAS, SUBURBAN RESIDENCES, FarM-HovuseEs, STABLES AND CARRIAGE-HousEs, StToRE- 
Fronts, ScHoot-Hovuses, CouRcHES, Court-Houses, AND A MODEL JalL. ALso, ExTE- 
RIOR AND INTERIOR DETAILS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, WITH 
APPROVED ForMSs OF CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 





WESTERN, AND SOUTH-WESTERN STATES. 


Pricr, Post-Paip, $10. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 
Contains Twenty PiatEes, SHOWING EIGHTEEN MODERN AND Practica, Desicns FoR COUNTRY 
AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES OF MODERATE CosT, WITH ELEVATIONS, PLANS, SECTIONS, 
AND A VARIETY OF DETAILS, ALL DRAWN TO SCALE. 
SPECIFICATIONS WITH APPROVED FoRM OF CONTRACT AND EsTI- 
MATES OF Cost. 
Prick, Post-paip, $5. 


THE Two Books IN ONE VOLUME, AS ABOVE, POST-PAID, FOR $12. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY 
245 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





THE MARKET ASSISTANT, |MONEY IN THE GARDEN, 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of ‘* The Market Book,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 


SENTPOST-PAID, - - - - 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PRICE $2.50. 





Aso, a Fuu SET or 





ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 


PRAOTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 


In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 


PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 


BY P. T. QUINN. , 





for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 


“ 


“ 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
the Garden. as IX, Onions. 
IL. Hot-beds, ase X. Parsley. 
IIL. Artichoke. - XI. Radishes. 
IV. Beans. ” XII. Salsify. 


“ 


“ 


PRICE, POST-PAID - - - - - - - 


V. Cabbages. 
VI. Egg-Plants, 
VII. Lettuce. 


“ XIII. Tomatoes, 
vx XIV. Forcing 
Houses. 


Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
~--- - $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broapway, New YerK. 
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~ Has tor more than half a century maintained the same prin- 
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4 eee CUMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 
*  _1looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with 
Interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible; and to have 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. Among 


these are: 


Prof. James De Mille, Louise C. Moulton 
Louisa M. Alcott, “Sophie May,”’ 
Grace ‘Greenwood, C. A. Stephens, 
Rebecea H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
Cc. W. Flanders, M. A. Denison, 

S. S. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very varied 
in its character ; sprightly and entertaining. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biogra phical Sketches, Anecdotes, Pazzies, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copies sent | 
free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











“TO-DAY” 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, has | 
in two weeks fixed itself firmly in public favor. 

Its novel and striking features and splendid illustrations | 
have helped to this result; but, in addition, the gift of the | 
charming and remarkable oil chromo, 


“TUST SO HIGH ,”’ 
has proved irresistible. 

Agents ure having unheard-of success, one_ taking four 
hundred names in teeo weeks, another theo hundred and 
eighty in same time, one one hundred and ter the jirst 
week, etc., ete. | 

All p-onounce this great combination the best chance for | 
money-making offered this winter. lose no time in securing | 
territory. Circulars and terms FREE. | 

MACLEAN, STODDART & CO., Publishers, | 
| 


— 








Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Cincinnati. 


The New York Evening. Post 





ciples of Freedom and Progress, through all changes of 
parties and poligies. 

THE EVENING POST is eqnal to any other as 2 news- 
paper, and is complete in its Political, its Literary, its Scien- 
tific, its Agricultural, and its Commercial Departments. 

WEEKLY, $1.50 per year; SEMI-WEEKLY, $3 per year. 

Those subscribing now for one year will receive the paper 
until JANUARY 1, 1874. 

Specimen copies, containing liberal clubbing terms, sent 
free. Address 

WM. C. BRYANT & CO., New York. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 





17th year, Oldest, best, and chea) 
Young Folks’ Magazine publish- 
ed. $1.00 2 vear,auda fine $2 En- 
raving FREE 1oevery subscriber, 
ooD Send green 
number and 
00 K ess J. W. 

ee ‘lishe; 

oe ra” 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


AN gt iLUSTRATED HOLIDAY JOURNAL. FREE 












ALL. Send stamp for postage to 
ADAMS & CO., Publisher 


AMERICAN Unton, weekly, $2.50 per year. BaLrovu’s 
MaGaZINnr, monthly, $1.50 ner vear. Send three-cent stamp | 
for Sample Copies and Preutum Lists for 1873, 

THomEs & TALBOT, Publishers, 63 Congress St., Boston. 


lishers, Boston, Mass- 








The Prairie Farmer 
FOR 1872-73! 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, now almost entering upon the thirty-third year of its usefulness, is the most 
popular and pre-eminently the best Western farm and fireside journal. It is original, reliable, and compre- 


| hensivey each number presenting a rich variety of instructive and entertaining matter, Issued weckly, its 


contents are always fresh and scasonable, and notwithstanding its present high standard of excellence, the pub- 
lishers are warranted in promising that it shall be a better paper next year than ever before. Though designed 
especially to mect the wants of Western, North-western, and Southern farmers and industrial men, and their families, it is 
also just what is needed by the thousands of people at the East who contemplate ** going West,’ and hence 
wish to knowali about Western farming, fruit-growing, tree-planting, cost of land, improved and unimproved, character 
of soil and climate, mode of cultivation, average yield, etc., etc. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


Because for the purpose of introducing THE PRAIRIE FARMER into households where it is not now taken 
we make the following liberal offer—viz.: To every new subscriber to THE PRAIRIE FARMER, (or the 
year 1873, whose name, accompanied by TWO DOLLARS, is received after this date and prior to January next, we will send 
the paper the remainder of 1872, gratis. That is, subscriptions will date from the time received, und expire 
January Ist, ‘874! Therefore, if you subscribe mow, you will receive THE FARMER thirteen months at the 
regular price for a year, and the sooner you subscribe the more you will get for your money! 


Now is the Time to Get Subscribers! 


Because you can reap the benefit of the foregoing offer of the rest of the year free to new subscribers for 1873, by pre- 
senting it as an inducement, and thereby be enabled to secure a larger club in less than half the time than if you 
waited until the close of the year. Besides, **the carly bird catches the worm,” and if you go to work now 
you will have a com paratively ciear field, and readily secure many subscriptions which a few weeks later will, perhaps, 
have been given to some other journal, Therefore, we call upon al) our old Agents and friends everywhere, as well as 
new ones, to begin the canvass immediately and‘in earnest, and let us have a lively, vigorous, and successful 


4 You Don’t Work for Nothing! 


Remember that our New Premium List, now ready, in pamphlet form, embraces over One Hundred 
Attractive and Usefal Articles, offered on imosi. desirable terms, and also that Agents who prefer it, may retain, 
in remitting, a Cash Commission of Twenty per Cent. Samy;le copies of the paper, and other canvassing 


documents, are ready, and furnished free on application, Send for them and go to work, Address 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, Chicago. 


DICK’S 


‘actical Receipts and Processes. 
CONTAINING OVER 


6,400 RECEIPTS, 


Embracing thorough information, in plain language, applicable to almost every possible 
industrial and domestic requirement. 


By WILLIAM B. DICK. 
607 pages, royal octavo, printed on fine-toned, sized, and pressed paper. Bound in cloth, price $5.00; sheep, $6.00; 
arabesque, $6.00; half-calf, extra, $..50. 
Yhis work is a comprehensive Book of Reference for the Merchant, Manufacturer, Artisan, Amateur, and Housekeeper 
embracing valuable information in the Arts, Professions, Trades, Manutactures, including Medicine, Pharmacy, anc 





Eneyclopedia of 


| Domestic Economy, 


It would be difficult to find any one of the 6,422 paragraphs in this work (many of which contain several receipts) that 
is not worth at leas! the price of the book to the person desiring to apply it. A great number of them are original contri- 
butions prepared ——, for the Encyclopedia, or are to be found only in rare and costly works. Prominent among the 
immense mass of subjects treated of in the book are the following: 

















Tanning. The Art ot Dyeing. Alcohol and Alcoholmetry. Kalsomine and Whitewash. 
Distillation. Metals and Alloys, Petrol-um and Kerosene, Varnishing and Polishing. 
Brewing. Patent Medicines. Bleaching and Cleaning. Japanning and Lacquering. 
Syrups. Medical Receipts. Sauces, Catsuns, and Pickles. Boot and Harners Blacking. 
Cements, ete, Imitation Liquors, teceipts for the Garden. Hard, Soft, and Toilet Soaps. 
Waterproofing. Cider and Vinegar. To Remove Stains, Spots, ete. Gilding, Silvering, ete. 
Artificial Gems. Perfumery, Cosmetics. Pyrotechnv and Explosives. Electrotyping, Electroplating. 
Aniline Colors. Flavoring Essences, ete. Inks an’ Writing Fluids. Wines, Cordials, and Bitters. 
Lubricators, Hair Dyes and Washes. Paints and Pigments. Pomades and Perfumed Oils. 
Photography. Tooth Powders, ete. Painting and Paper-hanging. Weights and Measures, 
*.* The above book is for sale everywhere, and will be sent by mail to any adaress, free of postage, upon the receipt 
of price. Send all orders to DICK & FITZGERALD, Publis ers, New York. 
Table Knives and Forks Of ALL KINDS, 
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» ee, AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF | 
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This Handle mever gets loose, It is not affected by hot water. It is the most durable knife 
known. Always call for the ‘Trade-Mark,” “MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY,” on the dlade. They are 
good, Sold by all dealers in Cutlery. Made by 


The MERIDEN CUTLERY COo., 49 Chambers St., New York. 














$100 to 250 per month guaranteed a 

sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WuHite PLaTINA éT Ta0 1n3 
CLoTHEs-LINES. Sells readily at everv honse, Samples os 


free. Address the Girarp Wrre MiLzs. Philadelphia, Pa. 





To any person sending me the address of ten or more men 
AGENTS Wanted.—Acents make more money at who bitekams make from $3,000 to $5,000 per year sure (far- 
work for us than .t anvthine else, Partienlars free. He ; 0 
G. STINSON & CO.. Fine Art Publishers, Portland. Maine. | mers’ names preferred), I will send a Census Book of 187 
Tr. and an Engraving entitled “ The Old and the New” (10x14¢ 
J. C, TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








F vou want amusement. read the reliahle advertisement 
on page 488, **A CURIOSITY.” Send for one. inches). Address 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


'Imereased Facilities to Club Organizers. 


Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O, Box 5643.) 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


Wy 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
i Threshing. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 











A Useful Household Machine. 
The most perfect WrInGER of which we have 


Knowledge isthe Untversat. We do our readers 


a real service when we recommend such a machine 
to their notice.—New York Sun. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


LENHART’S PARLOR AIR-RIFLE AND 
' PISTOL, for Parlor Target Practice. 
Accurate, harmless, durable. Teaches the use of the Rifle 
and Pistol without danger. Rifle free by express; Pistol 
free by mail, on receipt of price. Plated Rifle, $2.50; Brass 
c, $1.50; Plated Pistol, $1.00 ; Brass, 75c.; Wire Target, 25¢. 
yp emt bere or PRISMATIC BACKGAM- 
MON.—Exciting to play, easy to learn; may be played by 
any number of persons from 2 to 6. Sent free by mail on 
receipt of $1. For all of the above, address 


TOY RIFLE MANUF’G CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 








THE PEOPLE'S PUMPS. 


The BEST force-pumps in 
the market. For houses, sta- 


non-freezing. For wells from 6 
to 100 feet deep. 

Also Pat. MUSHROOM 
STRAINER for all suction 
pumps. 

Send for circular. 


W. S$. BLUNT, 

86 Beekman Street, 
New York. 
For sale by Conroy O'Connor 

& Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Fer EXAMINA'TION —FREE.—A 
specimen of ‘tHe ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL sent to any address for stamp. Published at $3.00 
a year, 3) cents a number; clubbed with the SCIENCE OF 
H&awrtu (the best Health Journal published, $2.00 a yexr) for 
$4.50. Splendid Premiums for clubs. Will pay every agent 


to send for list and rates of Cash Commiésion offered. Ad- 
dress §. k. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


Sectional View of Out-door Pump. 
















Presents & ro- 
ord cf success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sowing Ma- 
chines, Sond 
for Illastratod 
Price List, 
Agents wanted 
everywhere, 
‘ Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. fil. Co., Now York. 


Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 
MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
ASircoes Sn LOOK !—312a day made selling 


Sorssors SHARPENER and oer new wares, Sample e. 
Catalogue free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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Wood's Household Magi 


W is anh original mo agree 5 Dollar Monthly. It is 
W isan h an sprigh , and will interest the entire 
me ape f nelu ng lovers and maidens, hus- 
bands and wives, parentsand children. Itsug- 
the importance of securing a union of 
earts and purposes in life, before there shall 
be a union by hands. It believes that, while it 
is woman’s privilege to purify and comfort and 
adorn, it should be man’s pleasure to provide 
for, cherish, and protect. It would have chil- 
dren treated as feeling, thinking and growing 
creatures—perfectly created,but not full grown. 
Yet in advocating these doctrines, the Maga- 
zine does not employ doctrinal sermons—long 
and dreary a which do not interest 
and therefore do not profit the reader. On the 
contrary, it would rather preach as though it 
preached not—an ae story, for instance, 
eing made to serve the aed of a long dis. 
course by giving the reader something real, in- 
teresting and profitable to think about. 
The worst as wellas the best ene of the 
May azine is its Pen The wea of getting a 
really first-class azine - one dollar a.year, 
seems absurd to mont ople. Yet it employs 
some of the best contributors in the country— 
including Gai Hamitton, its leading editor, 
who receives a salary of three thousand dol- 
= equivalent to about ten dollars per day. 
ach number contains nearly eight yandred 
dollars? worth of mae, which custs the sub- 
scriber about eight ce: 
Hope and Joy—two beautifully tinted a 
ortraits worth Four Dollars—will be mailed 
ree to every subscriber to the Ma oka at $1 50 
Specimens free. Agents wane Address 8. 
D & CO., Newburgh, 


ae aud Joy—Hope and Joy 


United Voice of the Press.—Wooid’s 
magazine is one of the monuments of business 
enterprise which mark the age.—Methodist Home 
Journal, Phila., Pa. .As its title promises, it 
is devoted to the instruction and entertainment 
of the family circle,and,in order to place it with- 
in the means of readers in moderate circum- 
stances,it is furnished ata remarkably low rate 
in in proportion to the interest of its contents.—J. 
‘ibune. It is essentially a home magazine, 
an is just the thing that one would most desire 
to place in the hands of his wife and a ones, 
rae that a man of business would himself take 
for the employment of a leisure hour.—Post 
Wilmington De ee ere we out of our 
chair editorial, asa “private citizen,” cut off 
from our exchange list and all that, one of the 
first magazines to which we should subscribe 
would be xy" Household.—Register, Hart- 
ford, Ct. It is an intellectual and’ moral 
educator, highly prized by all who become ac- 
quainted with it.—Christian Advocate. It 
popular writcrs are, therefore, good writers, 
pnd if goog prices rove the merit of literary 
wares, then Mr. Wood’s magazine is a good 
one.—The Independent, New York. .Its arti- 
cles breathe a ye? of economy, morality and 
virtue which is ughly relreshing in this age of 
fashionable sony, and extravagance.—Sentinel, 
édina, Mo. It is undoubtedly one of the 
freshest, liveliest oa we have examined. 
—R Record, Springfield, Tenn. ....The articles 
are short, piquant, and of such" po eae erg 
excellence, that this periodical ought to be both 
familiar and welcome in very many house- 
holds. Wood’s is a marvel of cheapness and 
first-class quality combined.—New York Times. 


Wonis Hotssholt: Magazin 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 
iS THE BEST 


In the world. Sample card, prices, and testimonials from 
owners of the finest residences in the country, furnished 
free by dealers generally, or by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
Or Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Valuable Home Library. 
BACK VOLUMES 


American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturést can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirtieth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 
for the years 1969, 1990, hnd 1871. These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly botind in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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“AMERICAN” 
Meat and Vegetable CHOPPER. 


THE BEST 


Meat Cutter 


IN THE 
MARKET 
FOR 


BUTCHERS 
OR 
Family Use. 


For Chopping 
Sausage, 
Pic-Meat, 
Salads, 
ot 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


AND 


“Should be in Every Household,” 
—FIVE SIZES.— 


Sold by dealers in Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
and House-Furnishing Goods everywhere. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 
General Agents, 
20 Cortlandt St.,. New York, 
§@™ Send for Descriptive Circular. 








Most Pleasing 
Home Ornament, 


RUSTIC 


Filled with Plants, 


They cost little, 
and will give con- 
stant enjoyment 
throughout the 
winter. Now is 
tho time to _ pre- 
parethem. Send 
for illustrated 
catalogue of all 
kinds of Rustic 
Work. Address 


J AMES KING, New Haven, Ct. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 
With Slide Rest and Fittings. Just the thing 
for the Artisan or Amateur Turner, 

ALSO HAND PLANERS. 
Many a reader of this paper has one of them. 


Selling in all partsof the country, Canada, Cuba, Europe, 
ete. Send for descriptive Catalogue 
Address N. H. BAL DW IN, Luconia, N. H. 


ADVERTISING RATES. _ 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 

Tagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per lire. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each insertion....59 cents. 
3usiness Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
CORB aicce nc cinc's coksdpakvcvcdnstbececconss 25 cents per line extra. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 

















("No Advertisement of Medicines or IIumbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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Bement s Poulterer’s Companion....... 2 00 
Bridgeman s Young Gardeuer’s Assistant.. 2 80 
Barr's Vegetables ot America, 500 
urpenters an lt Joiners’ Hand-Book. rhs) 
Carpenter and Joiner. (It. Riddell . 19 00 
Cheiist: ot the Farm. (Nichols.). 125 
Vider-Mak 8 Re aaa 129 
Downing’s © ‘ottage Residences...... 300 
ipewing’s Rural Kesays............ 5 00 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture. (Dr. “Warder. 2220227: 2 00 
ON Se ee See eee 150 
Fishing in American Waters. (Scott.)............. «- $50 
Mlagg’s European Viney: TES Aesip Ri 5 aaa 1 50 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses 3 owe 
Fiint’s Milch Cows_and Dairy ae WIN ies 5 Ses co OD 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding........4....062. «+ oo» Fee 
} Gray's How Pigs “GOW, ...) 25% .)..cdcccess. .00e 1 25 
| ray ‘s anuat 0 otany anc essons. in one vcl. ee 44 
G M lof ~P iL i 4 00 
; Gray’s School and Ficld Book of Botany,,..........-.- 259 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Making.... . .... 5 00 
Hatfle!d’s Amcrican I/onse Carpentcr............ - 350 
Hay’s Interior Decorator, -... ..........+ 223 
Horse Training Made Eacy. ‘Gennings. ) 1 25 
| Husmann’ 's Grapes and Wine... 150 
Jennings on Catile...........+.-2.0++- 1%5 
| Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poult 175 
| Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 175 
| prow 's Landscape Gardening............ - 250 
| be aa Need on the Honey Bee................ oo 200 
| ES OS EEE - 10 00 
Mayhew’s Tilustrated Horse Doctor................-008 - 800 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management........... oe 300 
Mayhew’s shor “unis Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for oO Gis i sntes coe Le 
Manufacture of Vinegar (Duesauce).... ..... Se 
Mechanic’s Companion. apps ee aM aI. Sok. tae - 800 
orrell’s American Sent NOTA... .6¢00 Negeres ccoee 1S 
Mrs. Hale’s New Coo kK Book......; enka stacessx% coon 200 
My Farm of Ragoweod ee oe BS ae ee en - 13 
ii Mitts WHMERNG... 5 <0 fico aces. desevcecescesctes . 23 
Packard’s A Guide “to the ‘Study of Insects. eeccooes. 6 OD 
Painter, guider and Varnisher.............+ : 15) 
a uincy Hon. Josi: ah) on Solling Cattle.. 1 25 
q ainn’s Money in the Garden....... saeeees 150 
uinn’ at aw Julture for Profit.. 1 60 
SRS rey 3 00 
= ot for Parlor and Garde 3 00 
ster of Rural Affairs. Bound, 6 vo 1 50 
i dell’s New_Elements of pane Railing. $oee's 7 00 
oosevelt’s Fi¥e Acres too Much.. 150 
nen ee 1% 
Scribner’s Ready paeanes | and Log-Boo! 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry.......... ‘ 2 00 
Strong’s Cultivation ‘of the BES rcscsvccsvocvesccccecce 3 00 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry BookK........ 2... ccesececeeereeee 9 00 
Ten Acres Enough. ...........2.-cecseres-eseeee -Toattnt See i, 
| The Horse. (Stonehenge.) Am. edition, 8vo............. 25) 
eco Si 8 ae erent 1 50 
| Thomas’ sok Cuiturist sein ogbinsecsaube 3 00 
zee DONS GMIAES. -o55 sss. sese on. 150 
} er’s Register of Rural Affairs. . 30 
| vn , s Villas and Cottages..=....... 3 00 
Watson’s American Home Garden.. 2 00 
| Youmans’s Household Science............... 2 00 
| HAPPY HOURS oi 
| FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 





| « GRANDALL’S 
Building-Blocks 


Are among the most pleasing and instructive Toys ever in- 
vented for children ; and fathers and mothers, too, will find 
amusement in planning new forms to be made from them. 
' The structures do not readily fail apart, but can be handled 
and carried about. Children do not soon become tired of the 
blocks, as their ingenuity is constantly being called into ex. 
reise, and many new and beautiful forms have been devised 
by the boys aad girls who have used them, 
Tho Blocks are put np in neat, strong boxes, and a largo 
shect, giving varions desiens of buildings, cte., accompanics 
- each box, Prices No.1, $2.0; No. 8. $117. 
Or lers from the tride will he enpplied on Iberal terms. 


Addres: ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 
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Not a denominational organ, but a first-class religious and 
oney weekly, edited by eo. R. Crooks, D.D., and 
Abel Stevens, LL.D., with a host of eminent contributors, 
° jomnaded to be the >ronsous of Methodist newspapers, fA: 
ys full of good reading for Sunday or weekday 


chi dren bountifully provided for. Something for everybody: : 


whether Methodists or not. Beecher’s Lecture-room Talkg 
Articles and Sermons by Talmage and _ others, reported for 
its columns. Only 2,50 from now until January 1, 1874. A 
zreat saving by clubbing with other papers. Before order- 
ng periodicals for 1873, »send for specimen Copy, premium 
and club lists, A whole eee, ' of choice pictures on pre. 
mium list. Agents liberally paid. 
G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 
114 Nassau St., New York, 








A Beautiful Annual, giving plans for making Rural 
Homes, Designs for Dining-Table Decora- 
tions, Window Gardens, etc., and containing a 
mass of information invaluable to the lover of flowers. 
——One Hundred and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, 
some Five Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.—tThe First Edition 
of Two HunpRrED THOUSAND just printed in English 
and German, and ready to send out. Price, 25 cents— 
less than cost. Addgress 


JAMES VICK, Rochesters N.Y. 


ALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 


FROM $15 to $50. 
FOR IN AND OUT- wll USE. 
Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. Having 
no use of the hands, any child of five 








ATENT SEDAN CARRYING CHAIRS. 

State your case and send stamp for 
circular 

“We racuire to call particular at- 
tention to Smiti’s Patent. Invalid’s 
Traveling Chair.. It is undoubtedl 
one of the very best articles of its kind, and is worth 
ten times its cost where itis needed... We have long known 
of this urticle, and_once_had occasion: to send one to an 
invalid friend, and speak from experience when we say 
they can not be excelled for their - pose. The manufac- 
turers are personally reliable and prompt in executing 
business orders. We feel the utmost confidenes in the house, 
and hope every invalid will avail himself or herself of this 

vas eee to get an article which will prove in many cases 

ispensable to the purchaser."—Liberal Christian. 

“It often negnene thatinvalids who are unable to walk, 
and persons who have received injuries, retain considerable 
strength in their hands. All such can enjoy the pleasures of 
locomotion, in-doors and out, by using Smith's chairs, 
‘These are made of different sizes and patterns, but the prin- 
ciple is the same in all. There are large driving-wheels 
which are easily moved by the hand, and the contrivance for 
changing direction isvery simple and easily managed. Hun- 
dreds of iny alids would derive great comfort from a chair 
of this kind.’ ey a Agriculturist. 

Address S. A. TETH, 90 William street, New York, 
for an iliustrated dredae giving full description and prices. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS 


for best National Agricultural Paper and Bee Journal; 16 
fine re d Sm ap ll pages, $1.50. $1.20 in clube of 
five, and $1 in clubs of ten, and copy free to nae besides 
cash commission or splendid premiums. Choice o {'4 Ele= 

ant Chromos, mounted and sent post-paid free to-sin- 
gle subscribers. Three months (for 10 cents, or) free to new 
subscribers for 1873, Write novo for free samples and terms 
to H. A. KING, 14 Murray St., New York, 


j 4 NTED.—A reliable and intelligent. man, 











f good address, to eng: ge inan sareceie and lucra- 
ore business producing. Shes Se 5 i fi 35,000" er reer Ad. 
dress «+ New Yor Sosto ic; ce) 
San Francisco. reeeed 





RUPTURE CAN BE CURED 
without suffering. Elastic Trusses are caperseding 
all Ener. pa payne ne Ri! — 5 Lat Saphorters re 
send for a descriptive circular t 

CO.,, 633 Bro: ndway, New York, > & ~ 





W. A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
e Commission Merchernts, No. 6 Penrl Street, 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” ga Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. eg 





Who tee to mee 
PA 


. 4 :: rtsat t aS. 
dew ¥ ork,for Advicomid Pamphies,’ 103 ey Taco, 
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ears can push a grown person abort. ° 
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THE 


HOOSIER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


FIRE AND BRIMSTONE. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


More than one “Yankee school-marm” now laboring in 
the West will both smile and weep over scenes which find 
their counterpart in their own daily experience, There is 
no exaggeration in style or incident; indeed, the book 
should be many times larger ere Edward Eggleston laid 
aside a pen which had told but half the joys or trials which 
await 2 Hoosier school-master. This is one of those books 
that will live, and future years will give the story an added 
charm and pathos, and its author undying fame.—American 
Housewife. 

The plot is very simple, and of easy prevision from the 
first, being the struggles of Ralph Hartsook with the young 
idea in the district school on Flat Creek, where the twig 





was early bent to thrash the school-master,.... The story 
is very well told, in a plain fashion, without finely-studied 
points..... Mr. Eggleston is the first to touch in fiction 


the kind of life he has represented, and we imagine that 
future observers will hardly touch it in more points. Its 
traits seem to be all here, both the good and the bad; but 
that it is a past or passing state of things is sufficiently 
testified by the fact, to which Mr. Eggleston alludes in his 
preface, that the story, as it appeared serially, was nowhere 
more popular than in Southern Indiana, Fiat Creek, 
Hoop ‘te County, would not, we imagine, have been so well 
pleased thirty years ago with a portrait which, at any rate, 
is not flattered.—Atlantic Monthly. 

Eggleston’s “‘ Hoosier School-Master” is full of rich and 
racy humor, and makes us regret that its author has turned 
his back to the pulpit, in which wit is needed quite as much 
as wisdom, and the ability to make men laugh is only less 
valuable than the power of making them weep. In fact, as 
& general thing, he who can not raise a smile on people's fates 
may pump in vain for tears. Golden Age, N.Y. 

Dr. Eggieston lived: as a boy in this region (Sonthern In- 
diana),and this book is a faithful witness that the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by its social peculiarities remains 
to this day perfectly distinct and legible, Indeed, we have 
Tarely read any story whose truthfulness as a picture of life 
was more apparent. The characters are clearly drawn ; the 

_ eonversativn- is natural; the whole view of the backwoods 
society Is consistent and lifelike.—W. Y. Independent. 


PRICE, POST-PAID..............+6 s-sees $1.25. 
ORANGE JUDD AND .COMPANY, 





Finely Hlustrated, with 12 Full-Page}" 














[DECEMBER, 
“The many ‘dclightea readers of ‘The 
1 5 th h OUS and Hoosier SchooleMaster’ will find new pleas- 
° ure in this last and, if possible, more fas- 


cinating work.” 


The Great New Story, 


The End of the 


hte 
LOVE STORY. 


di EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
“Author of “The Hoosier School-Master.” 


WITH 


| Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Dr. Eggleston’s new story is the best he has written. 
“The Hoosier School-Master” was good, but The End 
of the World shows a better plot, better character- 
drawing, and more firm and consistent treatment through- 
The book is exceedingly wholesome. The 

sentiment throughout is pure. It contains not one mor- 
bid or cynical page. It exhibits the passion of love 
under its healthiest manifestation, and treats the relations 
of the sexes in a perfectly normal way. . When 
a book like this—so full of nature and reality, so cheerful 
and yet so reverent, so free from mawkish sentiment and 
poisonous theories—starts out with a first edition of ten 
thousand copies, it is a good sign for our popular litera- 
ture. It is one of the books that the people will be sure 
to read, and they will find in ita perfectly innocent and 
healthy enjoyment.— The Independent. 

The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people--such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It is not every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be suecessful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success, And. Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delincation of character. 
The plot is ingenions and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of cingular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and ha’ made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— The Albion, New York. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. : 





ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broapway,; New York. 


245 Broapwar, New York. 


price by 














Herbert's Hints to ‘Horse Réagees! 


This {s the best practical work on the Horse, 
in this country, A CompLeTe Manual for he 
embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How pag 07 
Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a Horse; 
How to Feed a Horse ; How to Physic a Horse 
pathy or Homeopathy); How to Groom a Horse; How to 
Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, etc., and Chap- ~ 
ters on Muzs and Pontss, etc. By the late Henry 
Wri Hersert, (Frank Forester.) Beautifully — 
illustrated thronghont. Cloth, 12mo., 4B PP. 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist.... ..... -$1.50 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent exgravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, ete, 
New edition, revised and enlarged.. By AnprEew 8. 
Fuuuer, Practical Horticulturist, Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview...... $1.25 


This book is especially valuable as giving an account 
of the processes actually followed in celebrated Grape 
Regions in Western New York, and on the shores and 
islands of Lake Erie. To any one who wishes to grow 
grapes, whether a single vine or a vineyard, it iy fuli of 
valuable teachings. It tells just what the beginner in 
grape culture wishes to know, with the charm that al- 
ways attends the relation of personal experience 
Cloth, 12mo., 143 pp. 


Mohr on the Grape Vine...-....-...$1.00 
This is a very plain discussion of the struv.cre of the 
Vine, and the principles involved in _ pruning, train- = 
ing, and cultivation generally. As the propagation of — i 
American varieties is different from that pursuec in oS 
Europe, the translator has given an account of our 
methods, and added brief notes on the American varie 
ties. By Prot, Faxpemick Mou. Semen. 


Dada’s American Ca 


To Help Every Man to be his © Y ‘ 
,work by Geo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practi tla 

giving the necessary information ‘fot } 

Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, oe 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original — 
Recipes, and valuable information on at Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. oe 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower ene 
Garden.........3+-..++.+ NAP $1.75 jae 


In which are described the various Hardy ‘nengee 


Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, 

Trees, with Directions for their New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Joszrm Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticultural Register. os. 12mo, 
395 pp. — sal 


Hop Culture........-.0c0dtMieccs 40 


PracticaL Detarzs fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sor, Sertrne and CoutrvaTion of . 
the Piants, to Pickrne, Dryine, Pressine and Mar- ; 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 

enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engray- 

ings. Edited by Pror. Gzores TuuRBeER, Editor of 

the American Agriculturist. 8vo., paper. 


Tobacco Cuture, Full Practical Details.25 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever 
issned.on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 






































































Crop, with Illustrative Engra’ of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Experienced To- | 
bacco Growers, residing in different the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on 0 Worm, 


with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in ia covers, 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy... $160 
Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Pig 
ics, and Meteorology; or Cugmistry APPLIED TO 
Acnicoytune in the Principles of Farm Mascon ay 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the ‘Nutrition: 
and Food of Animals, and the General o} : 
Agriculture. \By J. B, BoussinGavut, “Member of f 
stitute of France, ete. Translated, with dln 
and Notes, by Gzorez Law, Agriculturizt. 
12mo, 507 pn. a 


Either of the above books sent 







ORANGE JUDD 
245 BE 
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mm aime, ie is Good Markets, 


NOR'THE "HERN- PACIFIC’ |. 


} LROA vrs for sale its Lands in = |: EN : 
earn — % Cen: * The WALTHAM WATCH? bearing the «trade-mark ot 


‘tral and ern 9 embracing: 
1. Phe heet of au Land 2% -Exéell ut Timber for the |. “ Crescent st.” meets the requirements of a large class, such 


Mill, the Farm, and the Pires ‘ 3. Rich Prairie Pasturage | ®5 gn Men, and others who lead uctive liven, 
aud Natural Meadow, watered iy clear lakes and running | This wate an extra qniekibeat. and on this aceoun ? 
stresms—in a Tlea}thful Climate, Fever and Aque not so liable to be disturbed by the constant jar of Railroad 
Tt és unknown. Z : : Travel. It has a Micromettical Regnlaror, is adjusted to 
more than one thir jeuaen than Grain can be shipped he by lake to maa heat and cold, and contains everyyimprovement ‘that expe- 
They are Coupon and Registered, ig dagger ei re 3 aioe i pana to "Yience has shown to be destrabley They ¢ are already In usé — % 
mare oa being. SH the highest | purota. Pritesof land close fo track $4.00 to ’ | Mall the leading roudgeig@he country, and are Worm bya 
; : ' nere : further nevi ay, $2.50 t> $4.00. Seven” those who require Stfong as well as accurate timekeepers. il 
of the Road Credit; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacifi . 
) With | FY large Bonds, now eclling at par, received for laud at $1.10. | “YouR (W ALTHAM) WATCHES ARE THE ONLY 
erty and; | No other nnoccupied Lands présent such advantages to | ONES THAT WILL STAND THE SHOCK OF BLASTING. © 
in most yYaluable settlers. WE HAVE IN THIS MINE BOTH FOREIGN AND. 
Dacres.per mile | a _ the soe ae co 1872) get | PERENT KINDS OF AMERICAN WATEHES, ote 
x for. the first mort- Last es near the railroad, by one and two years’ | \ si riiam WATCH IS THE ONLY ONE 
$y | ‘TRANSPORTATION AT Re. | 7? 00% PURPOSE.’ 
are receiv ed in DUCED BATES furnished from all principal points For sale by all leading jewelers, 
Mt riptive pam- | Bast to purchasers of Railroad Latids, and to Settlers on No watches retailed by the Company. 
eo. mul, Connee- Government. Homestcads, Purchasers, their wives and 
will be furnished childre carried free over thy Northern Pacific Road. ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
- Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to get Railroad 
Lands and Government H »mesteads close to the track. Seren. Awan, 
Send for Pamphlet containing: full information, NO. 1 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘map, and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


Land Department Northern Pacific R.2., | 7 TOT NING SAWS. 


ST. PAUL, MIENN., Descriptive Pamphlets mailed free. 
Or, 23 Fifth Ave., Cor. Ninth St., New York. E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Reekman S1., N. Y., Sole Proprietor. 
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| The Superintendent of oné of the Nevada mines 


























spends thirty years.old, has endeavored to keep of Invention and of Labor-saving all over the globe. No othef topic should have e 


greater interest for the producers of wealth, especially forthe yonng Farmers, Artisans, ’ 
and Mechanics of our country. We aim to. make our-different Natiofal industries” 
better acqnainted with, hence more appreciative of, gach othrer. 

THE WEBELY TRIBUNE is thus acompend orcondensation of what must eJpe. 
where be sought in many separate periodicals, It isa digest of the work of many 

: ableminds to satisfy the largest number cf readers: It appeals more directly to: Far- 

mers by the fullness:and’qnality « f its Agricultural information and me fairness. with 
which every: species of useful knowlédge is provided. rod reer opie 

“Fort the fami y circle of the educated farmer or artisan, THE Werkty Pataca 
has no supefier, as is proved by the handreds of thousands who; haying read -it from, 
childhood, still cherish and enjoy it in the down-hill of life. 
'  We'respectfally, urge» those who know its worth to commend THe WEEKLY. 
Trevke to their friends’ and neighbors, and we proffer it to clubs at. prices which, 
barely pay the cost of paper and press-work, as follows: 


e in improvement aud in enterprise. It seeks to diffuse 
Hare: to fit the habitual reader for’ efficiency and success in 
pis c . it devotes a large share of its columns toAgricuiture. 
and g 1 of human pursuits, employing the ablest and most 
at > {forth what they know offarming in brief, clear essays, 
1 ic, but together elucidating and commending Agriculture 
Sf progressive arts based on natural Science. 


talnah) suggestion in aid of Agriculture it devotes one s’xth 

Agrict tural n matter more ample and varied than that of any 

y to Farming. No other periodical nas done more 

: with.the trath that Agriculture is an Ait based on Science, and 

Wont iittructed: caltivator of the earth is far superior in efficiency to the 
‘the most afligent. 

‘Par Triavxe an authority in every department of Productive 

thinery are rapidly transforming the processes whereby a 


wants of mankind. : 
isands-engaged in diverse pursuits who own or rent a ~ TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
. of their time to its enlture and improvement. THE TO MALL SUBSCRIBERS, ih 
m how. to make the most of their.roods and their hours, On 59 $2 00 : 
of ¢ copy, one. year PONG 5... ceevewgiscomen sete) Behe ; 
i fo ateimnateon omens in wane or rating can ie | Mitek edibnn.. 00. 4 
to “edeuers, ‘sean and. persons of in, | ~ ¥O+ ONE” ADDRESS. 7 TO°NAMES ‘OF: SUBSCRIBERS: " 
‘ ALL aT~ ONE ‘ Post-Orrice. . >, ALL aT ONE ‘Post-Orrich, 


‘Litdeary | ‘contetits, pitch include reviews of puis : 
o - 10 copies... ; $1 25. cach. 


* 20 copies. ! 
30 copies 1 00 each. 


“Tome toteeaala are discussed each And an extra to each Club, 
and chatm her own sex and the younger 
erly sought or pernsed with greater}: ° 
bs , elucidated hy brief comments. is 26! es 
. - Where nivither df these ean be icletitad send the money, BUT ALWAYS" ott XK ‘Reo! 
“wenep Lerren. The registration fee has been, reduced. to Frrreex: Cunta, and. th 
= by any other Journal, “while § BA "present registration system has been found by the eee gare to Mes egay an 
», atid other Markets, will of themselvés” | @0selate protection against losses by mail: ° ‘Address ~ 


carp | THE TRIBUNE, New. > 
pnts pr si} Terms, CASH IN ADVANGE. 
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